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The Outlook 


THE “STEEL TRUST” NOT IN 
RESTRAINT OF TRADE 

HE central point of the decision of 

the United States Supreme Court 

relating to the United States Steel 
Corporation and its subsidiary companies 
is one that has been repeatedly urged by 
The Outlook, as in the phrase “ Badness is 
not an essential element of bigness.” This 
principle has now become recognized law 
It is succinctly stated by Justice Me- 
Kenna in the following words: “ The law 
does not make mere size an offense or the 
existence of unexerted power an offense. 
It requires overt acts and trusts to its 
prohibition of them and its power to re- 
press or punish them. It does not compel 
competition.” 

The question of mere size thus put on 
one side, the remaining question was 
whether the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration had in point of fact been guilty of 
acts in violation of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law. The majority opinion of 
the Court (it stood 4 to 3, neither 
Justice McReynolds nor Justice Brandeis 
voting, because they had expressed extra- 
judicial opinions on the case before they 
became members of the Supreme Court) 
held that it had not been so guilty. 
It held that in just this point this case 
differed from the Standard Oil and 
American Tobacco eases, in which illegal 
practices were found to exist. Judge 
McKenna admitted that the steelcombina- 
tion had been guilty of illegal practices in 
its earlier history, but not since this suit 
was instituted—the suit has been before 
the courts since October, 1911. Such acts, 
therefore, did not come, he said, within 
the purview of the Supreme Court. 

Dissolution has not proved so success- 
ful in preventing combination of a kind 
tending to monopoly in the Standard Oil 
case as to gain adherents for the former 
theory of reformers that bigness neces- 
sarily meant evil doing and that sub- 
division meant putting an end to corpo- 
ration expansion. There are ways in 
which legal unity of organization may be 
avoided without in the least preventing 
combination on a large scale. 

The minority opinion, read by Justice 
Day, maintained that the steps under 
which the Steel Corporation had been 
formed and is still maintained violated 
the fundamental provisions of the Sher- 
man Act, and that this was a proper 
subject for action by the courts because 
the combination was still benefiting by 
its original illegal acts. 

The majority in the Supreme Court 
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decision holds that to order the dissolu- 
tion of the corporation would involve “a 
risk of injury to the public interest, in- 
eluding a material disturbance of, and it 
may be serious detriment to, the foreign 
trade. And in submission to the policy of 
the law and its fortifying prohibitions the 
public interest is of paramount regard.” 
Judge Day replies to this: “Iam unable 
to see force in the suggestion that public 
policy or the assumed disastrous effect 
upon foreign trade is sufficient to entitle 
the combination to immunity.” 

It is certainly true that the Supreme 
Court of the United States has no author- 
ity to decide what the laws governing 
the United States ought to be, but in 
interpreting a law enacted many years 
ago it has a right to consider what the 
effect of its interpretation will be upon 
the public welfare, and also its knowl- 
edge of facts which the Congress that 
enacted the Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
did not and could not know. It has not 
only a right, but a duty, to be guided in 
its interpretation of the law by a con- 
sideration of the probable effects of that 
interpretation upon the vital. and widely 
extended interests of the American peo- 
ple and of other communities, and to be 
governed, not by the letter of the statute, 
but by the spirit which animated the law- 
makers and the purpose which the law 
was intended to effect. It was because 
Chief «Justice Marshall, in his decisions, 
was actuated by this spirit rather than 
by close adherence to precedents or to the 
letter of ‘the statutes that he has been 
recognized in all subsequent history as 
one of the greatest judges that ever sat on 
the American bench. 


THE RIGHTS OF NON-RESIDENTS 
UNDER A STATE TAX 
ry \ue United States Supreme Court 
last week rendered a decision which 
in effect declares unconstitutional provis- 
ions ina State income tax law that dis- 
criminate in their burden against non- 
residents of the State. The case was one 
brought to test the new State Income 
Tax Law of New York. The decision did 
not question the right of New York to 
tax non-residents of the State doing busi- 
ness or earning salaries in New York 
upon income derived from New York. 
But the Supreme Court pointed out that 
the law passed by New York State in 
1919 not only did this, but also taxed 
non-residents on a different and a dis- 
criminatory basis, and therefore was in- 


consistent with Article IV of the United 
States Constitution. The discrimination 
involved lay in the fact that non-residents 
under the law as it stands are not ac- 
corded the exemption of $1,000 or $2,000 
(according to the single or married state 
of the taxpayer), while these exemptions 
are granted to residents of New York. 
Moreover, the Court held: 

This is not a case of occasional, or 
accidental, inequality due to cirewn- 
stances personal to the taxpayer, but a 
general rule operatmg to the disadvan- 
tage of all non-residents, including those 
who are citizens of the neighboring 
States, and favoring all residents, in- 
cluding those who are citizens of the tax- 
ing States. 

Apparently, as soon as this fault is 
remedied in the New York law by legis- 
lation, the tax against non-residents may 
be enforced. A delay until April 15 has 
been granted to non-residents for filing 
returns. If the law is amended in time, 
doubtless notice will be given and proper 
blanks sent out. The law as enacted con- 
tained another glaring defect--a stupid 
clerical blunder which will be remedied 
also. 

There is a sound arguinent for a State 
income tax, especially where the tax laws 
as to personal property are weak or in- 
equitable—as they mostly are. There may 
be justice also in taxing non-residents 
living in an adjacent State for income 
derived from the State that passes the 
law. But there is no foree in the argu- 
ment made in this case to excuse dis- 
crimination against non-residents on the 
ground that they were not taxed for 
income not derived from the State that 
passed the law. They could not so have 
been taxed; certainly such a tax could 
not have been collected. 

New Jersey is seriously considering 
substituting an income tax for the un- 
fruitful and unenforced personal property 
tax law it now has. It is just conceivable 
that if such a Jaw came in force in New 
Jersey this year after a citizen of New 
Jersey had paid taxes under the non- 
resident clause of the New York Jaw, he 
might have to pay in one year three 
separate income taxes—one Federal, two 
State. This may be Constitutional, but it 
certainly would be oppressive on the 
average citizen. The possibility illustrates 
one danger of taxing non-residents of a 
State; that is, that the States might 
engage in aseries of retaliatory State tax 
laws that would breed confusion and in- 
justice. We believe that the New York 
law has a clause that would exempt 
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vitizens of another State where a State 
income tax law exists; but this might 
not altogether meet the difficulty. 


THE RESIGNATION OF 
SECRETARY LANE 
7 resignation of Franklin K. Lane, 
Secretary of the Interior, already 
announced, took effect on March 1. Mr. 
Lane is generally regarded throughout 
the country as one of the strongest Cabi- 
net members that have been associated 
with the President during his two terms, 
and thus whatever he has to say about 
the present situation in Washington is 
listened to with respect. In a letter ad- 
dressed to the President, in which he takes 
leave of his office, he speaks very frankly 
of the disorganization and lack of efficien- 
cy now prevailing in the Government: 
Every one seems to be afraid of every 
one. ‘The self-protective sense is devel- 
oped abnormally, the creative sense at- 
rophies. Trust, confidence, enthusiasm— 
these simple virtues of all great busi- 
ness—are the ones most lacking in 

Government organization. We have so 

many checks and brakes upon our work 

that our progress does not keep pace 
with the Nation’s requirements. 

It is only fair to say that this criticism 
might by implication be applied to Con- 
gress as well as to the Executive Depart- 
ment. In conjunction, however, with the 
recent diplomatic and Cabinet resigna- 
tions, we think that in writing this tren- 
chant paragraph Mr. Lane had in mind 
the atmospheric pressure prevailing in 
and extending from the White Ilouse. As 
to his own Department, Mr. Lane urges 
again his plan for reclamation of waste 
lands for the use of returned soldiers : 

There is but one way in which our 
farm areas can be increased, and that is 

y dri r or clearing or irrigating the 
we er: pee ey Smell terme 
worked and lived on by their owners 
will hold this country to its ideals, and 
no better class can be gathered than 
men who have had the experiences 
which our soldiers have had. I believe 
that view will yet be taken by Congress, 
and we shall see inaugurated a more 
modern method of building the country 
into homes. 

Mr. Lane has been one of the best 
Secretaries of the Interior that this coun- 
try has ever had—honest, efficient, con- 
structive, with high ideals and yet thor- 
oughly practical. Citizens of all parties 
will wish him well wherever he goes. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF 
MR. COLBY AND MR. CRANE 
tie President has appointed Mr. Bain- 
bridge Colby, a lawyer of New York 
City, to sueceed Mr. Lansing as Secre- 
tary of State, and Mr. Charles R. Crane, 
of Chicago, to succeed Dr. Paul S. 
Reinsch as Minister to China. Both ap- 
pointments have aroused more than ordi- 
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nary public interest—the interest in Mr. 
Colby’s appointment amounting almost to 
public excitement. 

When his appointment was first an- 
nounced, there was some gossip as to 
whether the Senate might not refuse to 
confirm it, although such a refusal would 
be wholly contrary to tradition, since a 
President is generally supposed to have a 
perfectly free hand in the selection of his 
Cabinet officers, and Senatorial confirma- 
tion is a mere technicality. This gossip 
has rather quieted down as we write, and 
there is every probability that Mr. Colby 
will be the next Secretary of State for 
the United States. The excitement over 
his appointment was caused by the fact 
that it seemed to the country a confirma- 
tion of the President’s desire to be his 
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own Secretary of State, and to have as the 
titular incumbent a man who would sim- 
ply carry out the President’s instrue- 
tions, or, to use the President’s phraseol- 
ogy, a man “whose: mind would more 
willingly go along with mine.” 

While Mr. Colby is a gentleman of 
accomplishments and agreeable personal- 
ity. possessing unusual gifts as an orator 
and a record of successful achievements 
in his profession, he is not known to have 
any special qualifications in international 
law or diplomatic experience. His party 
career has been a rather checkered 
one. Originally a Republican, he followed 
Colonel Roosevelt into the Progressive 
party with so much enthusiasm that his 
momentum carried him way beyond his 
chief, and when Roosevelt returned to the 
Republican party Mr. Colby remained a 
Progressive until he was almost the last 
member of the party. He may be said 
to have been the Casabianea of the Pro- 
gressives. When the Progressive party 
went out of existence, leaving Mr. 
Colby stranded, he turned to Mr. Wil- 
son and became one of his ardent per- 
sonal supporters. Under all these cir- 
cumstances the appointment is regarded 
generally as being made by the President 
for personal reasons. Mr. Colby is a man 
of distinet individuality and, it may almost 
he said, of political eccentricity. There 
are therefore those who wonder how long 
he will be willing to maintain a position 
in the Cabinet which Mr. Lansing, a 
much less assertive type of man, found 
untenable. 

Mr. Crane, the new Minister to China, 
is a man who has had wide foreign expe- 
rience and possesses broad humanitarian 
views. Ile, like Mr. Colby, was originally 
a Republican and was appointed Minister 
to China by Mr. Taft, but, owing to a’ 
misunderstanding or disagreement with 
Secretary of State Knox, was recalled as 
he was on the verge of sailing from San 
Francisco, and, having been criticised by 
Secretary Knox for a public speech in 
which he expressed certain views regard- 
ing the relations of China and Japan, 
promptly resigned. It is not surprising 
that under these circumstances he found 
himself out of sympathy with the Repub- 
lican party. He became, like Mr. Colby, 
a supporter of the policies and personal- 
ity of President Wilson. His familiarity 
with Oriental affairs gives a sound basis 
for his appointment, although personal 
considerations undoubtedly entered into 
it, as in the ease of Mr. Colby. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE 

ADRIATIC: FIUME 

ry ue reply of the Prime Ministers of 
England and France, dated Febru- 

ary 17,to President Wilson’s protest con- 

cerning Fiume and Istria seems to evade 
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his primary objection to the proposed in- 
crease of Italian sovereignty over Slav 
peoples in Istria. 

It even infers that the main motive 
for rejecting the Premiers’ proposed 
settlement is that of prejudice, favor- 
ing Slav as against Italian interests. 
Whatever be the President’s motives in 
championing Slav interests, his position 
has remained defined by the principle 
of the self-determination of peoples in so 
far as compatible with economic and geo- 
graphical demands. In particular, refer- 
ring to Italy’ssupposed imperialistic ambi- 
tions, Mr. Wilson objected to the cession 
of the little strip of territory at Volosca, 
connecting the city of Fiume with Italian 
Istria, because (despite Italian majority 
population in the city proper) such cession 
opens “the way for Italian control of 
Fiume’s foreign affairs, thus introducing 
a measure of Italian sovereignty over 
and Italian intervention in the only prac- 
ticable pott of a neighboring people.” 

The President maintains this position 
in his reply of February 24 to the Pre- 
miers, and fortunately avoids the peremp- 
tory language of his previous note as 
well as its tone of irritation. The temper 
of that letter was triply unfortunate. 
First, it was unfair to the President him- 
self. Second, it played into the hands of 
the opponents of the League of Nations 
in this country ; they quickly pointed out 
that other similar situations would develop 
in which our Government might be 
placed in the position of assuming final 
authority in the fixing of boundaries of 
foreign countries. Third, the note gave to 
every opponent in Europe and especially 
in Italy an argument to use against 
American co-operation for the re-estab- 
lishment of European stability. 

Surely Mr. Wilson’s failure to get 
strict justice in a particular case was no 
reason for threatening, as he did threaten, 
to withdraw the Peace Treaties from the 
Senate,and, indeed, to withdraw America 
from the world settlement. Evidently he 
has now felt the force of reaction, for he 
does not enforce his argument with threats. 

Moreover, the President recognizes the 
non-acceptance by both Italians .and 
Jugoslavs of his proposal of December 9, 
1919, by expressing his willingness to let 
Italy andeJ ugoslavia settle the matter be- 
tween themselves, “ provided such agree- 
ment is not made on the ‘basis of com- 
pensation elsewhere at the expense of 
nationals of a third power,” a proposal 
now agreed to by the Premiers. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE 

ADRIATIC: ALBANIA 

it is high time that this condition 
should be made. The “third power ” 

means Albania. Mr. Wilson protests 


against the latest proposed settlement 
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because it does an injustice to the 
Albanians similar to that which, in his 
opinion, the Italian claims would do to 
the Slavs. But his own proposals gave 
Italy a mandate over Albania and full 
sovereignty of the port, town, and neces- 
sary hinterland of Avlona (Valona) in 
Albania, opposite Brindisi, thus afford- 
ing the Italians practical control of the 
Adriatic. 

The Adriatic lies primarily within the 
sphere of Italian interests. This should 
be certainly and cordially recognized. It 
is natural that Italy should wish to con- 
trol Avlona, this vitally important port to 
her on the Adriatie’s eastern shore. 
With regard to the whole territory: of 
Albania, however, the Italians have 
enjoyed little popularity. The Albanians 
prefer Englishmen, Frenchmen, Amer- 
icans, and even Greeks, Slavs, and Turks. 
There has been inevitable conflict between 
Albanian and foreign social conventions 
and moral codes, 

First, in Albania no social contact 
whatsoever between men and women is 
permitted until after marriage. 

Second, no matter how intense the 
Albanian tribal and family feuds, the 
Albanian’s home is sanctuary alike to 
friend or foe. The English, observant 
and tolerant of others’ customs and quick 
to respond to any element of sportsman- 
ship, have won their way into the 
hearts of the people. On the other hand, 
the Italian Government, using its regi- 
ments of poorer quality for purposes of 
occupation (with the creditable exception 
of the Trentino) has suffered because of 
practices in southern Italy, where feuds 
are settled stealthily rather than openly. 
Of course most Italians do not deserve 
this imputation. 

Finally, under any circumstances, the 
Albanian distrusts Italy’s presence in 
his country as significant of possible 
future annexation. It was the Italians 
who during the war, for Allied purposes, 
built the fine military road from Santa 
Maura on the Adriatic across Albania, 
connecting it with the road the French 
built through Macedonia to Salonika on 
the Aigean Sea. The Albanians do not 
forget that the building of military roads 
has, ere this, been the first step in the 
expansion of empires. 

The willingness of President Wilson, 
therefore, and of the Premiers to tear 
up the principle of the self-determina- 
tion of peoples, and, on the ground of ex- 
pediency merely, to allow Italy,a mandate 
for Albania, is not only wrong in itself, 
but would sow inevitable conflict in the 
Balkans. 

After all, the controversy over Fiume, 
which the President regards as of such 
transcendent importance, pales into in- 
significance compared with the proposal 
to permit the Turk to remain in Con- 
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stantinople, there, perhaps, to continue 
his malign influence in the Balkan States 
and his maltreatment of Armenia—a 
proposal against which Mr. Wilson has 
as yet made no public protest. 


MR. ASQUITH’S RETURN 


HE return of ex-Prime Minister As- 
quith to Parliament is welcomed 
even by his political adversaries. Political 
foes and political friends alike are aston- 
ished by the size of his majority in the 
Paisley election. This majority is due, so 
the Liberal party, of which he is the head, 
contends, because of the growing feeling 
on the part of many men that the terms 
of the Treaty of Versailles are too oner- 
ous on Germany to permit of speedy in- 
demnity payments. The Liberal party 
prides itself upon being the party of 
humanity. Whatever its shortcomings as 
to foreign politics, and they have been 
many, its motives in general have been 
humanitarian. It has often been mis- 
taken, as, for instance, in South Africa; 
and again in the Sudan, when it let Gor- 
don die at Khartum. Its present position 
with regard to Germany is quite consis- 
tent with its history, and, indeed, appeals 
to many hard-headed Britons, like those 
of Paisley, a manufacturing center, who, 
whatever Germany’s crimes, have no in- 
tention of allowing either a debtor or a 
possible customer to escape altogether. 
This they think might be possible under 
the terms of the Treaty of Versailles as 
espoused by Mr. Lloyd George, the Prime 
Minister. Mr. Asquith’s election repre- 
sents to a considerable extent a change in 
English sentiment from the time when 
Mr. Lloyd George won his election be- 
cause of his pronounced sentiment in 
favor of applying the strictest possible 
terms to Germany, including the seizure 
and trial of the Kaiser. 

While this change in British sentiment 
may be noted, the significance of Mr. 
Asquith’s election is also due to a grow- 
ing popular discontent with the present 
Coalition Government. It would seem to 
foreshadow a defection of Liberals from 
that Government, especially in view of 
Mr. Asquith’s proclamation that the 
time for coalition is over and that the 
time for a return to party politics is 
overdue. 

Among other-causes submitted as ac- 
counting for the ex-Premier’s big major- 
ity is the vote possessed by women. 
It is contended that women are espe- 
cially irritated by the present high cost 
of living, for some of the cause of which 
they are disposed to blame the present Co- 
alition Government. The speeches of Lady 
Bonham Carter, Mr. Asquith’s daughter, 
substantially helped in gaining the victory 
for her father; indeed, as a result of her 
energies she has received no less than 
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HERBERT H. ASQUITH, EX-PREMIER OF ENGLAND (IN FOREGROUND), ELECTIONEERING FOR A SEAT 


IN PARLIAMENT DURING 


seven separate invitations to become a 
candidate for Parliament. 

To the British Empire and to the world 
at large there is now afforded the spec- 
tacle of the return of a statesman who is 
regarded by some, to use the words of 
the London “ Times,” as a “ greater Par- 
liamentarian than any man now in the 
Commons.” Many are convinced that 
“he will put fresh life and vigor into that 
lethargic assembly.” Certainly the result 
of the Paisley election is a notable per- 
sonal triumph even for a statesman of 
Mr. Asquith’s long record. Perhaps its 
chief significance is that England is pre- 
paring to abandon coalition and return 


ee 


to party government, 


THE NEW BRITISH AMBASSADOR 

je British Government has chosen 
the Rt. Hon. Sir Auckland Geddes 

as its new Ambassador at Washington. 

Sir Auckland represents robust health, 
scholarship, a vigorous mind, judgment, 
and, last but not least, humor. He has 
enjoyed great variety of pursuits. He 
has been a professor of anatomy in Edin- 
burgh, in Dublin, and in Montreal, where 
he has now had to resign the presidency 
of MeGill University ; it is, we may sup- 
pose, partly due to the desire of the 
Dominion for some sort of representation 
at Washington that Sir Auckland was 
chosen. 

In the Boer War Sir Auckland was a 
lieutenant and served two years in the 
recent war. He was made Director of 
Civil Reeruiting, his appointment dating 
from the enforcement of the Conseription 
Bill of 1917. Then he became Minister 
of National Service and Reeonstruction, 
being appointed to that office when Mr. 
Lloyd George remade his Cabinet in 
January, 1919, following the general elee- 
tions of the previous month. Two months 
ago Sir Auckland became President of 
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the Board of Trade, succeeding Sir Albert 
Stanley. Thus, on the academic side and 
as a man of action, the new Ambassador 
has had ample opportunity to display his 
talents. It is not often that a man is 
eminent both on the academic and on the 
active side. In both directions Sir Auck- 
land has had success and “ gets across ” 
simply by making whatever he is doing 
popular. 

Politically the Ambassador is a Coali- 
tion-Unionist. As he has been one of the 
chief supporters of the Lloyd George pro- 
gramme, his appointment by the Lloyd 


George Government is natural. Indeed, 
he has been dubbed “the Coalition’s 


advance agent.” This is doubtless due to 
the fact that, through his easy and fluent 
speech, the Government has been glad to 
forecast its policy, particularly in the fields 
of industry, finance, and food. He sue- 
cessfully engineered, it may be remem- 
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bered, the Government’s bill against after- 
the-war profiteering. 

Sir Auckland*is the youngest man, we 
believe, ever to be appointed to the Brit- 
ish Ambassadorship at Washington. One 
assurance of success there is the fact that 
his wife is an American. 


LADY ASTOR’S FIRST SPEECH 


| ApY Astor, a native American born 
4 in Virginia, whose election to the 
British Parliament after a picturesque 
campaign was some weeks ago reported 
in these pages, has made her maiden 
speech in the House of Commons. Both 
the occasion and the speech itself were 
interesting enough to justify the columns 
of cable despatches which were sent to 
this country describing the event. The 
cable to the New York “ Times” says: 
“No one but a woman could have made 
the speech she did. The note she struck 
was needed in the debate.” If this is so, 
Lady Astor has fully justified the adop- 
tion of woman suffrage by the British 
people. 

Her speech was on the liquor question. 
A male member had preceded her in 
a speech supporting a resolution which 
called for a relaxation of the restrietions 
placed upon the sale of intoxicating 
liquors by the British Government during 
the war. This member is said to be an 
effective speaker, and apparently had the 
sympathies of the House with him; but 
Lady Astor in following him turned the 
tables. She said: 

1 am aware that this country does not 
desire prohibition, and I am not working 
for that. But Iam certain that the coun- 
try is ripe for drastic drink reforms. . . . 
Drink promises everything, but gives 
nothing, and I beg the House not to look 
upon me as either a crank or a lunatic, 
because I am only trying to speak for 


thousands of women and children who 
cannot speak for themselves. 


Lady Astor is reported to have spoken 
with ease and good humor and to have 
carried her hearers with her to such an 
extent that she was warmly cheered on 
resuming her seat and was complimented 
by influential members of the Govern- 
ment. The New York “ Times” reports 
the London “ Chronicle” as saying: 

Her slight, girlish figure swayed with 
the intensity of feeling that she threw 
into her appeal, and as she went along 
she drew the House to her in a way that 
was a revelation to an assembly that is 
rarely accustomed to the spectacle of a 
private member who could win the syin- 
pathy of the House by sheer earnestness. 


This speech of Lady Astor is really an 
extraordinary event when it is recalled 
how recently the militant suffragists were 
rioting in the streets of London. The 
change in publie opinion regarding woman 
suffrage and women’s relation to political 
life is one of the most extraordinary 
results of the World War. The rapid 
adjustment of women to British political 
life is “going some ;” but it is going a 
little too rapidly to propose, as a member 
of the House of Commons did last week— 
a male member, by the way—that women 
be appointed to diplomatic vacancies 
abroad. The Prime Minister, Lloyd 
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STUMPED! 


DROPPING THE FIRST MATE 


2, THE LANSING INCIDENT 
Thomas in London Opinion Cassel in the New York Evening World 
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LLOYD GEORGE, LIKE MACBETH, SEES A PHANTOM SOME BABY! 





THE PAISLEY ELECTION RESTORES ASQUITH TO PARLIAMENT THE YOUNG NEW WORLD CITY OUTWEIGHS ITS ANCIENT RIVALS 
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George, replied gently but wisely that 
he feared the suggestion was not practi- 
cable. 


WOMEN AND THE 
BRITISH UNIVERSITIES 
N conjunction with Lady Astor’s suce- 
cessful entry into the British Parlia- 
ment, the following paragraph, which we 
find in the Boston ** Herald,” has peculiar 
interest and significance : 

After a twenty-five-year fight the most 
conservative of English universities has 
yielded to the demand for co-education. 
Oxford, by a unanimous vote of its = 
erning authorities, has decided to admit 
women students on the same plane with 
men. A generation ago any such pro- 
posal would have been scoffed at as 
absurd. Even in the early years of the 
twentieth century it would have aroused 
a violent storm of opposition. But senti- 
ment has been gradually molding itself 
in favor of co-education during all these 
years, and it has now made itself over- 
whelmingly manifest. 


The “ Herald” is right in dwelling 
upon the importance of this change at 
Oxford as a decisive indication that women 
in the future will have all the advantages 
of higher education which men have ; but 
we differ with the “ Herald ” in supposing 
that it follows that all colleges and uni- 
versities should be co-educational. There 
is no more reason why Yale and Harvard 
should admit women than why Vassar 
and Bryn Mawr should admit men; no 
reason why there should not be some 
institutions, like Cornell and the Univer- 
sity of California, in which men and 
women study together, and others, like 
Amherst and Smith, in which they pur- 
sue their studies separately. Men and 
women have the right, not only to choose 
to pursue their studies to the highest 
degree possible, but also to choose between 
co-education and separate education. 


THE PERIL OF ARMENIA 
ie tragedy of Armenia emphasizes 
the necessity for some Association of 
Nations to secure justice toward the 
liberated states such as Poland, <Ar- 
menia, and Jugoslavia ; but it also goes 
far to justify the most serious criticism 
which has been made upon the League 
now under discussion. The council of 
diplomats appear to be engaged in a 
barter, quite in accordance with historic 
precedents, for the purpose of securing 
advantages for their respective constitu- 
ents, instead of in a co-operative endea- 
vor to preserve the rights and promote 
the welfare of peoples not strong enough 
to protect themselves. The following ap- 
peal to the American people, issued by 
the American Committee for the Inde- 
pendence of Armenia, will give our read- 
ers an authoritative statement of the facts 
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respecting Armenia’s peril as they exist 
at this writing : 

The Allied Premiers in London have 
tentatively planned the. following parti- 
tion of Armenian territories. 

They propose to divide Armenia into 
four unequal parts. Its Mediterranean 
littoral, which is also its richest section, 
has been assigned to France. Its cen- 
tral provinces have been annexed to a 
proposed Kurdish State under British 
protection to afford access to the Black 
Sea for the Mesopotamian acquisitions 
of Great Britain. Its northwestern por- 
tions have been left under Turkish 
sovereignty. And what little remains 
of it has been made into an Armenian 
Republic, which comprises about one- 
tenth of Turkish Armenia and parts of 
Russian Armenia. Proposed Armenia, 
thus shut off from her littorals on both 
the Black and Mediterranean Seas, land- 
locked, and robbed of her chief re- 
sources, cannot achieve real independ- 
ence or self-support as a nation. .. . 

For over three-quarters of a century 
Armenia has been the object of our spe- 
cial solicitude. Since 1915 we have given 
tens of millions of dollars for the relief 
of her people in the hope that the prom- 
ises for the independence of Armenia 
will be fulfilled. We led the Armenians 
to believe that their case would be whole- 
heartedly defended by us, and they now 
look to us to secure full justice. We ap- 
peal to our countrymen on behalf of the 
Armenian people. Therefore we urge 
that meetings be held throughout Amer- 
ica to protest against the decimation of 
Armenia and the retention of the Turks 
in Europe ; and that churches, civic, 
commercial, and other bodies, and all 
citizens, telegraph the President, their 
Senators and Congressmen, to the end 
that this ancient martyr-nation may be 
liberated and preserved. 


WHAT CAN AMERICA DO? 


ly America had demanded the uncondi- 
tional surrender of the German army 
instead of agreeing to an. armistice based 
on the Fourteen Points, the question of 
Armenia’s safety would not have arisen. 
If, after the armistice, it had formed 
some association with its Allies to secure 
justice and peace in the world, its influ- 
ence would have sufficed to banish the 
Turk from Europe ; and if it had taken a 
mandate for Asiatie Turkey, which there 
is good military authority for saying 
would have required only a small Ameri- 
ean foree, and that for only a brief time, 
the safety of Armenia could have been 
secured. But what can it do now on 
the eve of a Presidential election with an 
invalid President and an irreconcilable 
hostility between him and the Senate? 
There still remains the possibility of an 
appeal to the enlightened public opinion 
and public conscience of the world. 


Churches, patriotic and philanthropic 
societies, newspapers and individual eiti- 
zens, can give expression to this opinion. 
There are indications that such an ex- 
pression is desired by those in France and 
England who disbelieve in the policies of 
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national aggrandizement and do believe in 
human rights. Thus the Paris “ Temps” 
of March 1 asks that the American Gov- 
ernment speak on this subject, and the 
Paris correspondent of the New York 
“Times” declares that in this the 
“Temps” reflects the opinion of the 
French foreign office. The “Temps” 
Says: 

Not only has the President of the 
United States the right to express him- 
self on the questions of the Orient, but 
no definite decision can be taken with- 
out his being asked to do so. The Allied 
Powers have delayed the solution of the 
Eastern problem because they hoped 
that the United States would take a last- 
ing and considerable part in the organi- 
zation of the East. ... The French 
public, so far as it is concerned, will 

robably support any decision which the 

nited States considers just and neces- 
sary, provided that American forces 
contribute in just proportion to its reali- 
zation and maintenance. 

That there is also strong and influential 
public opinion in England against the 
plan which the Council is proposing to 
adopt is evident from the following ex- 
tract from a letter received by the Editor- 
in-Chief of The Outlook from Lord Bryce 
with his permission for its publication : 

History records no such. detestable 
attempt at the extermination of a whole 
peuple by cruelty and slaughter as the 
massacre of the Armenians perpetrated 
by the Turkish Government in 1915. It 
is unthinkable that the authors of that 
massacre should be permitted to regain 
control of the regions they have drenched 
with the blood of their innocent victims 
—women and children as well as men. 
The Turk as ruler is an irreclaimable 
savage and should no longer be per- 
mitted to exercise power over people of 
another race and faith. I trust that the 
public opinion of the United States, 
whose missionaries have during the last 
eighty years done such por we. work 
for the Eastern Christians, giving them 
more than they have ever received from 
any other — will speak out clearly 
and strongly on this subject. 


There is little reason to hope that 
under present circumstances the United 
States Government can actively co-operate 
in any allied action for the expulsion of 
the Turk from Europe or the protection 
of Armenia; but it can comply with 
Lord Bryce’s suggestion and “* speak out 
clearly and strongly on this subject” by 
united, spontaneous, and immediate ex- 
pressions of the American conscience. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
FFE settlement of international ques- 
tions must necessarily be based on 
international understanding. One-sided 
histories have interfered with this in the 
schools and one-sided information has 
interfered in the press. 
Mr. Herbert Satterlee, formerly Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy, long ago 
urged the Peace Conference to appoint a 
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Historical‘Commission, on which each of 
the Allies should be represented, the 
Commission to be composed of men ex- 
pert in collecting historical material, to 
compile the official history of the war, 
stating the causes of the conflict, telling 
how the war was fought and won, and the 
part played by each nation in achieving 
vietory. The main thing to be achieved 
was to have been fairness to each partici- 
pant in the war. Hence each participant 
in the Peace Conference would probably 
agree that such an official history should 
be the only history of the war to be 
taught in its schools. 

This excellent proposal, which the 
Peace Conference should have acted on, 
calls attention to the fact that not only 
the schools but also another powerful 
source of education, namely, the news- 
papers, often rest upon a basis of one- 
sided, partial information—indeed, in the 
case of the press this is notoriously true. 
It. is not always the fault of the press, 
however. It relies on what it supposes the 
best information it can get at the moment. 

We would still like to see the constitu- 
tion of a general International Commis- 
sion similar to that proposed by Mr. 
Satterlee. to be the source of impartial 
information, not only concerning past 
history, but also concerning present-day 
affairs. 


EUROPEAN RELIEF 


’*NHERE are two ways in which Amer- 
ica may help starving Europe. 
First, by charity, through the American 
Relief Administration. It is useless te 
remit money in the ordinary way with 
the hope of improving the food situation, 
for money, at the present exchange, is 
indeed a poor standard of value. There 
is a better way, namely, food drafts. 
The American Relief Administration 
has warehouses in Hamburg, Warsaw, 
Prague, Vienna, and Budapest, and is 
carrying stocks of staple food supplies. 
It sells here to any one through almost 
every bank orders upon these warehouses 
in the form of food drafts. The buyer 
of the food draft is charged the factory 
cost of the food plus just.enough margin 
to cover the cost of transportation and 
insurance. There are several kinds of 
drafts. The first, at ten dollars, ealls for 
the delivery of twenty-four and one-half 
pounds of flour, ten pounds of beans, 
eight pounds of bacon, and eight cans of 
milk. The others provide for larger 
quantities of flour, beans, bacon, and 
milk, and in addition corned beef, cotton- 
seed oil, and lard. The buyer of a food 
draft may thus be sure that in no way 
could he get so much for his money. If 
he wishes, he may make his draft pay- 
able to a needy relative or friend abroad. 
There is another way in which America 
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ean help Europe. Over two months ago 
the Secretary of the Treasury asked Con- 
gress to grant authority to the United 
States Grain Corporation (the Food Ad- 
ministration’s agency for handling grain) 
to give to the starving peoples in Europe 
credit for flour from its large surplus. 
Congress has, amazingly, not yet acted. 

The necessity for this help is specially 
evident in Austria and Ilungary. War- 
time hardships were bad enough there, 
but peace, instead of bringing relief, has 
brought conditions infinitely worse. No- 
where are food and fuel needed more 
than in Vienna and Budapest. We learn 
this from those who have had charge 
of food trains sent by the American Re- 
lief Administration to those cities. The 
babies have been and are dying like flies 
there because they lack food. As to 
fuel, nine out of every ten babies born in 
the Vienna Maternity Hospitals, where 
conditions are better than in the tene- 
ments, die for lack of heat alone. In 
desperation the people of Vienna have 
cut down the trees in the Prater and 
the Wiener Wald. So _ perfectly had 
these splendid parks been kept that there 
was no dead wood. The *wood obtained 
by cutting the living trees is green and 
provides at best only a smoldering fire with 
little heat. Unless relief reaches Vienna 
soon, a quarter of. the population, it is 
said, and perhaps -all the children will 
die before spring can bring its new prom- 
ise of life. 


RUSSIA TO-DAY 


HIE recent advances of Lenine and 
Trotsky toward a peaceful under- 
standing between Russia and the 
Allies contain promises (whatever their 
worth may be) for establishing demo- 
cratic principles and ealling a Constituent 
Assembly. The world will put little faith 
in these promises, because Bolshevism is 
the antithesis of democracy; it is the 
avowed autocracy of aclass. Nor would a 
Constituent Assembly called together 
under such a rule be at all likely to repre- 
sent the whole people. But the change 
of attitude, insincere as ‘it is, is a symp- 
tom of a change of situation in Russia. 
The Allies had the opportunity and, as 
we have held, the duty of going into Russia 
and attempting to establish democracy. 
They either shirked the task or felt it 
to be impossible to perform. The All- 
Russian Government has tried to subdue 
Bolshevism by force of arms. It has failed. 
Anti-Bolshevist forces still exist, but the 
Reds have contrel of an immensely in- 
creased territory. They oceupy Odessa in 
the south, Archangel in the north, are 
gaining ground in Siberia, and are appar- 
ently well organized in a military way. 
What course, then, is practical and 
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possible for the friends of democracy in 
and out of Russia? Recognition of the 
Bolshevist Government in the diplomatic 
sense, with the exchange of ambassadors, 
is unthinkable at present. Lloyd George 
has said emphatically that England will 
not officially recognize Russia until as- 
sured that cruelty and plunder have 
ceased. But he is willing that the pro- 
posed trading through the co-operative 
societies of Russia should be entered into 
by England on the ground that, as one 
London newspaper puts it, “ without 
Russia England cannot get on her feet.” 
An official statement from the Supreme 
Council says: “ The Allies cannot enter 
into diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Government in view of their past exper'- 
ences until they have arrived at the con- 
viction that the Bolshevist horrors have 
come to an end, and that the Government 
at Moscow is ready to conform its 


methods and diplomatic conduct to 
those of all civilized governments.” 


Meanwhile the Supreme Council pro- 
poses that a joint commission study Rus- 
sian industrial conditions. 

It is objected that Russia ought not to 
enter into foreign trade because she now 
needs all she can produce ; others assert 
that there have been great crops, and 
that Russia can exchange a surplus for 
locomotives and machinery. This question 
will obviously-settle itself. If Russia has 
commodities to exchange at an advan- 
tage, the commerce will flourish; if not, 
not. Another objection is that Lenine 
will control the co-operative societies and, 
so to speak, Bolshefy them. It is true 
that in one of the interesting interviews 
by Mr. Lincoln Eyre with Lenine and 
others, just published in the New York 
“ World,” Lenine says that the co-opera- 
tives have been absorbed into the Soviet 
system. But the co-operatives are im- 
mense in number and long established. It 
is quite possible that their many millions 
of producers and consumers may absorb 
the Soviets, or at least react on their 
character. It is said that the Russian peas- 
ants, who make up a good deal more than 
half of the people, are at heart neither 
pro-Bolshevik nor anti-Bolshevik. ‘They 
want to be secure in their little land 
holdings and to sell their crops. 

In short, there is a good deal of evi- 
dence that the real Russia wants to work 
and not to fight. That is a wish that 
America should approve and help if it 
can. America cannot alone make a war 
of subjection on the Bolsheviki. Nor can 
she regard Russia as permanently ¢com- 
municado. So far as she ean, she should 
encourage industry and constructive work 
in Russia. 

Russia remains a menace. If her prole- 
tariat despots try to push their power by 
arms against Poland or in the Black Sea 
region, the world will have to deal with 
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Russia in the military sense. There is 
also the menace of combined action by 
Germany and Russia. The Russian 
menace ought not to exist. The Allies 
should have made it impossible. But as 
matters stanil to-day, there seems to be a 
better likelihood for the overthrow of 
Bolshevism and the substitution of de- 
mocracy through internal peace and ex- 
ternal commerce than through war or 
revolution. There, as here, the doctrine 
of hard work and maximum production 
is the immediate policy. 

So far as America can join in Russian 
betterment without compromising with 
the false theories of Bolshevism or con- 
doning the crimes of the Red Terror, she 
wants to be of service. 


THE END RESULT OF 
BEING A PAGE 


OCTORS have a somewhat tauto- 

logical technical phrase which they 

apply to theafter effects of sickness. 
Theysay, “ The end result was so and so.” 
We should like to borrow this phrase for 
a non-medical query: “ What is the end 
result of being a Senate page?” We do 
not mean to infer that the Senate is a dis- 
ease. We would merely like to know the 
end result of a close contact with its au- 
gust membership upon the impression- 
able mind of youth. 

A week or so ago one of the editors of 
The Outlook sat for an afternoon in the 
visitors’ gallery of the Senate. It was a 
dull session, and, save when the members 
of the Senate flocked in from the cloak- 
rooms for a roll-eall, the Senate Chamber 
seemed nearly empty. 

Vice-President Marshall alone, survey- 
ing with his kindly and quizzical eyes the 
scene before him, seemed to be thoroughly 
interested in the situation. Vice-Presi- 
dent Marshall’s smile, it may be noted 
here, affords the onlooker one of the 
most illuminating of possible commenta- 
debates. But neither 
the desultory debate nor the smile of the 
Vice-President aroused so interesting a 
train of thought as the sight of the dozen 
or so boys grouped below the chair of the 
presiding officer. 

The Senate pages are as sturdy a lot 
of American boys as can be found in a 
day’s journey. They wear no uniform. 
Their clothes are such as any American 
boy might possess. The only touch of 
uniformity in their raiment that is to be 
found is in the white “ sneakers” in which 
they patter about the Senate Chamber as 
unconcernedlyas boys in their own homes. 
From the gallery it appeared that these 
boys were in love with theirwork. A sign 
fora page usually brought several to their 
feet in response. When Mr. Gore, the 
blind Senator from Oklahoma, appeared 
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at the door, at least three boys were at 
his side almost before he had entered the 
Chamber, and the boys who won the 
right to conduct him to his seat seemed 
to rejoice over their chagrined rivals. A 
normal and healthy lot of boys they 
seemed, with a full equipment of spunk 
and spirit. 

We return to our original query: 
What is the end result of being a Senate 
page? There was one page, we remem- 
ber, who later returned to oceupy a Sen- 
atorial seat in the room where he served 
as a boy. But such an example is not 
conclusive either for good or evil. There 
are Senators and Senators. What we 
want to know is, what is the general edu- 
cational effect of the Senate upon its 
pages? Here, to begin with, for labora- 
tory material, we have a group of normal 
American boys. At an impressionable 
period of their lives they are given large 
doses of the highest legislative body of 
the United States. Do they survive that 
experience with a strengthened faith in 
democracy (surely there might be good 
reason for this—at times) or are they 
soured on it for life? Do they go out 
from the Senate desirous of entering 
politics? Or are they sickened of polit. 
ical parties for ever and a day? Or do 
the thunder and surge as well as the 
splash and trickle of Senatorial debate 
leave no impression at all upon their 
minds ? 

We wish the Senate would take up 
this matter “in a serious way.” There 
ought first to be appointed a committee 
of Senators. The Senators should draw 
up a bill providing for a new division of 
the Bureau of Education of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. This bill should 
provide for a complete “follow up” 
record of all boys who have served as 
Senate pages during the history of the 
Republic. There ought to be in this 
division one chief historian, five assistant 
historians, one chief clerk, twenty-five 
assistant clerks, ten field secretaries, and 
an appropriate number of stenographers 
for each and every man in the division. 
After a suitable length of time such a 
division should be able to prepare a very 
illuminating monograph, which could be 
published by the Government Printing 
Office and distributed by Senatorial 
frank broadcast throughout the land. Of 
course there never is any “end result ” to 
the establishment of a new division of the 
Government; but such a division as this 
ought to be able to east considerable light 
on the end result of being a Senate page. 
Until such a division has been estab- 
lished and has had time to report, we 
shall have to rest content with a guess 
as to what becomes of Senate pages. 

Offhand we should say that they prob- 
ably develop into average Americans, 
with perhaps a super-normal respect for 
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any man who ean state his views in the 
fewest possible number of words. They 
ought to be powerful supporters of the 
Presidential candidacy of Calvin Coolidge. 
We offer this suggestion to his political 
admirers for what it is worth. 


A LENTEN TALK 


O some people, Lent seems only a 

call to imprisonment. This is be- 

cause it summons man back to the 
place where he went wrong, because it 
bids him retread the path from which he 
strayed. It bids him try again. 

This is irksome and sometimes humili- 
ating. Certainly it requires more courage 
to go back to the old place than to go to 
a new place. Granted the determination 
to lead a better life; in the old place 
there are restraints, restrictions—they 
seem fairly like imprisonments. Ina new 
and seemiigly larger place, as one sup- 
poses, there would not be such severe 
restraints. Why not, then, one asks, seek 
such a place as the place of renewai ? 

As with men, so with nations. It would 
have required more courage for Germany 
to remain bound by the proper prohibi- 
tions and restrictions, placed upon her 
national development by every law of 
civilization and decency, than, erying 
“ Necessity knows no law,” to rush out 
into the world to try to satisfy her ambi- 
tion for universal dominion. Rome to-day 
is attractive to us, not only because of 
the strength of many of the old Roman 
days, and certainly not because of the 
degeneracy of some of those days, but 
because the Eternal City now shows the 
concrete realities of new and modern 
strength. ; 

It is true, as Thackeray has said, that 
sometimes the best bravery is shown in 
flight. But it is also true that only by 
meeting temptation on that old home 
ground where one may have succumbed 
to temptation does man or nation do the 
really finest thing. Indeed, there seems 
no other way for the man or nation 
finally to get hold of the key to what 
may have appeared to be but a prison 
door—tiseipline—and go forth through 
it from sin to a purer existence. 

The schoolboy is, as he thinks, im- 
prisoned at school. Yet only by remain- 
ing at school, or, if he has played truant, 
by going back to school, does he really 
develop ; only so is he decent and docile. 
only so does knowledge enter in, only so 
does he advance not to license but to a 
real liberty. 

And only so does man’s intelligence 
finally touch God’s mysteries. Confession, 
repentance, a glad submission to the 
“Thou shalt nots,” discipline—if these 
things be irritating restraints and restric- 
tions, then make the most of them. They 
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are only subordinate, schoolboy imprison- 
ments. They lead to what is never sub- 
ordinate, the soul’s supreme development. 
They are no blind, imprisoning walls ; 
they are so many windows opening to the 
entering glory of the divine life. 


SUNDAY LEGISLATION 
Th E Massachusetts Legislature has 


been giving a hearing in Boston on 

several bills to legalize Sunday 
sports. The Springfield “Union” reports 
a public letter on the subject from the 
Rey. Franklin Knight, rector of St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church in Holyoke. 
We are not advised as to the precise 
form of the bills which are before the 
Massachusetts Legislature, but Mr. 
Knight’s position on the general subject 
appears to us absolutely sound. We 
quote two sentences from this letter : 

We may with perfect propriety pro- 
vide by law (and should) that every per- 
son in this land may have the right to 
rest from his ordinary week-day work 
on one day in every seven; because this 
is, and has been by long experience 
proved to be, absolutely necessary to the 
—— health of our people. . . . But 

submit that any law which absolutely 
prohibits on Sunday the indulgence of 
unprofessional, that is, amateur, sports 
and games has been, is, and always will 
be a gross infringement of the principle 
of personal rights which the Constitution 
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of the United States has been so careful 

to protect. 

The Sunday question is really two 
questions which should be kept clearly 
distinguished in the publie mind: the 
first, What ought the Government to 
require or prohibit on Sunday? the 
other, What ought the individual for the 
promotion of his own best interests and 
those of his family to require or to 
prohibit for himself? The Government 
ought to protect the right of every in- 
dividual to one day of rest in the seven 
or to come as near to doing this as is 
possible in our complicated modern life. 
Steamers on the ocean, railway trains on 
the land, certain iron and steel furnaces, 
cannot be stopped every seventh day, but 
it ought to be possible to make arrange- 
ments such that those who are carrying 
on these continuous industries which can- 
not be interrupted should have one day 
out of the seven for respite from their 
toil. 

This is all that the Fourth Command- 
ment required. It forbade the doing of 
any manner of work on one day in seven. 
It did not require that men should go to 
the Temple service or later to the syna- 
gogue, or that they should refrain from 
recreation. Save for one passage in Isaiah 
we do not think that there is anything 
in the Old Testament inconsistent with 
using the seventh day as a holiday. This 
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is not beeause no higher use of the sev- 
enth day is possible, but because such use 
will only be higher in case it is voluntary. 
If scholars are right in thinking that the 
festival described in the eighth chapter 
of Nehemiah was held on the Sabbath 
day, then the Jewish Sabbath was not in 
its spirit unlike the old New England 
Thanksgiving Day, and there is much in 
rabbinical literature to justify this opin- 
ion. So long as sports and games are 
conducted in such a way as not to require 
compulsory work and not to disturb the 
devotions of those who wish a sacred day 
or the quiet of those who wish a reposeful 
day, there is no reason why the State 
should prohibit them. Neither Scripture 
nor reason justifies such prohibition. 

But the individual who seeks to make 
the best use of the day which is thus free 
from the toil and drudgery of life will, if 
he is wise, find ways in which it can be 
used to rest the body, instruct the mind, 
and inspire the spiritual nature, so that 
on Monday morning he will take up his 
work with freshness of body, mind, and 
spirit ; and he will seek to use this day in 
such a way as to do what in him lies to 
bestow the inspirational as well as the 
restful fruitage of the holy day not only 
on his family, but on the whole commu- 
nity. This obligation he may well impose 
upon ‘himself, but he has no right to 
impose it by law upon his neighbor. 


BETTER PAY FOR TEACHERS 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


educators from all over the United 

States gathered in Cleveland during 
the week of February 23-28 and dis- 
cussed several hundred subjects relating 
to education and human progress. Old- 
timers say that it was the largest gathering 
of the kind ever held in this country, and 
the old-timers are probably right. Sixty 
organizations and groups of various kinds 
put on daily programmes, the largest of 
the number being the Department of 
Superintendence, composed of city and 
State superintendents. Sessions were held 
in theaters, hotels, and churches, about 
twenty places being required. There were 
480 people on the combined programmes, 
103 of whom were women. The hotels 
were so overcrowded that many of the 
delegates had to be entertained in pri- 
vate homes. 
_ The principal “high spot” was the 
insistent demand for larger salaries. Of 
course the Convention had no power to de- 
cide the question, but some striking facts 
were brought out and a great deal of senti- 
ment developed. It was estimated by one 
speaker that 140,000 teachers had quit 
during the past vear because of the low pay. 


B siecxor: five and eight thousand 


BY ALBERT SIDNEY GREGG 


M. P. Shawkey, State Superintendent 
of West Virginia, summed up the gravity 
of the situation in these stirring words: 
“The danger to the Republic from a dis- 
integrating school system is greater than 
from any future autocracy or any present 
red radicalism.” 

Miss Mabel Carney, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, secretary of 
the Department of Rural Education, 
National Education Association, dis- 
cussed the subject in a most illumi- 
nating manner. Her estimate is that 
35,000 rural schools have been closed, 
that there is a shortage of 100,000 teach- 
ers, and that 500,000 children in rural 
communities have received virtually no 
schooling in the last six months. 

“ Discrimination in favor of city chil- 
dren is one of the greatest injustices of 
our system of education,” said Miss Car- 
ney. “ We are spending an average of 
$32 on the education of city children, 
compared with $13 on country children. 
In the East the average pay for teachers 
in urban communities is $100 a month, 
compared to $70 a month for rural teach- 
ers. But the salary question is only a part 
of the problem so far as rural school 


teachers are concerned. Many ere driven 
from the field through the hardships of 
their living conditions. The country 
teacher must live in a lonely farmhouse, 
often walking many miles to school. She 
spends the winter in an unheated bed- 
room, breaking the ice in her water- 
pitcher to wash. Often she has no bed- 
room to herself, but is obliged to sleep 
with the children of the house.” 

As a remedy for such unattractive 
living conditioris Miss Carney advocated 
the erection of teachers’ cottages, of which 
there are now six hundred in the country, 
chiefly in Texas and Washington. 

A resolution favoring a minimum of 
nine months of school for rural commu- 
nities, with a teachers’ minimum salary of 
$1,200, was adopted by the Department of 
Rural Education of the National Eduea- 
tion Association. The minimum advocated 
for city teachers was $1,500. 

It developed during the discussions that 
quite a number of the city superinten- 
dents had sueceeded in obtaining ad- 
vances in pay for their teachers. In the 
resolutions adopted by the Department of 
Superintendence a strong declaration was 
made appreciative of the co-operation 
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given to city superintendents in the cam- 
paign for better pay by civie organiza- 
tions, teachers’ associations, commercial 
bodies, and the newspapers. 

While demand for larger pay in the 
cities is fairly well organized and gaining 
in strength, it seems that the country 
schools are not being given the attention 
they deserve. Advocates of the Smith- 
Towner Bill, however, claim to have 
worked out a real solution in that meas- 
ure, which is now pending in Congress. 
This proposed act provides for a Secre- 
tary of Education and an appropriation 
of $100,000,000 to be used in developing 
a unified educational system for the entire 
country, with adequate support for teach- 
ers. There was a sharp debate over this 
bill, centering on the value and constitu- 
tionality of Federal control of schools, 
which ended in the bill being indorsed 
by an overwhelming majority. 

Samuel P. Capen, Director of the Amer- 
ican Council of Education, urged that 
before any legislation to change the 
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methods of education for the country is 
enacted a National constitution of edu- 
cation be drawn up in which the policies 
best adapted to the needs of the people 
be incorporated, after a survey of the 
educational field. 

“Such a constitution should answer 
some of the following questions,” he said : 

“ Should the Government set standards 
for education ? 

“Is Federal support of local educa- 
tional systems desirable ? 

“ Which is preferable for the Govern- 
ment—money or ideas ?” 

In concluding his address Mr. Capen 
expressed the opinion that the present Con- 
gress would not pass the Smith-Towner 
Bill. 

“The support is waning,” he added. 

Exception to this statement was taken 
by Hugh Magill, Field Secretary of the 
National Education Association. Mr. 
Magill cited his conversations with mem- 
bers of Congress, the attitude of the 
women’s associations and the National 
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Education Association, as evidence that 
the bill is supported in all parts of the 
country. 

“Public demand has convinced mem- 
bers of Congress that the bill is neces- 
sary,’ he added. “ We feel optimistic 
over its chances and will act when we 
see fit to ask that it be reported out of 
committee.” 

An important change was made in the 
method of electing the officers of the De- 
partment of Superintendence, the domi- 
nant group of the National Education 
Association, a group composed largely 
of men. Hitherto the outgoing Presi- 
dent has appointed a nominating com- 
mittee to present the list for the coming 
year. At this session, however, action was 
taken, after a vigorous discussion, to pro- 
vide for a plan for the future by which 
members could make nominations by 
ballot. Opponents of this plan regard it 
as a diplomatic move which will eventually 
give women a larger part in the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION IN INDIA 


England know nothing of India, 

and of late years those responsible 
for the government of the country have 
treated all matters dealing with our 
greatest dependency with a most regret- 
table apathy. During a debate on In- 
dian affairs the House of Commons is 
almost empty, and most of those who do 
speak show an ignorance of their subject 
which would be comical were it not 
fraught with consequences so grave that 
& member of the upper house who has 
held high appointments in India, and 
whose opinions carry great weight with 
men who really know, recently told the 
writer that he did not give our rule 
there more than another eight years if 
the Montagu-Chelmsford report became 
law ; and that it will become law appears 
to be inevitable. 

It cannot be too emphatically stated 
that India is not a nation, any more than 
Europe is a nation ; and, in fact, the Lap- 
lander and the Russian do not differ from 
the Italian and the Spaniard nearly so 
much as many millions of our Indian 
subjects differ from one another. Any 
Indian who talks of the Indian nation 
knows that he is talking nonsense, for 
the benefit of a gullible and ignorant 
foreigner. 

India consists of some 315,000,000 peo- 
ple, three-quarters of whom are Hindus 
or Bastard Hindus, and one-fifth Moham- 
medans. The Hindus are divided into 
four castes: the Brahmins or priestly caste, 
the fighting caste, the upper trading and 
the lower trading castes. These four 
castes are divided into over three hundred 
sub-castes ; and then come the untouch- 
ables. Besides castes there are tribes, 


r | JHE very great majority of people in 
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and the Brahmin from the Punjab has 
very little indeed in common with the 
Brahmin from Bengal or Madras. Many 
Pathans and Punjabi Mohammedans 
have blue eyes and are no darker than 
a southern European, whereas some 
of the depressed tribes are as black as 
Negroes. Many of the northern peoples 
are at least as tall as men of our own 
race, whereas other tribes do not average 
five feet. 

The characters of the different na- 
tions inhabiting the Peninsula vary even 
more than does their physique. The 
Rajput, the bluest-blooded of fighting 
Hindus, traces his pedigree for thirty or 
forty generations, and claims direct de- 
scent from the sun, the moon, or from 
fire, according to his sub-race; and to 
him and many other fighting castes, 
death is a thousand times preferable to 
dishonor. Rajputana is the land of ro- 
mance. When the Mogul emperors oc- 
cupied Delhi, they conquered the Rajput 
clans one by one and took the royal prin- 
cesses into their harems. At last they 
marched against distant Oodeypur, but 
the Maharani (queen), when she heard 
that the king’s host was defeated, pro- 
ceeded with 600 noble women to an ad- 
joining lake, where they all drowned 
themselves, and no lady connected with 
the royal house of Oodeypur ever fell 
alive into Mogul hands. This is why the 
Rajputs look upon Oodeypur as their 
head. It may be mentioned as an “aside” 
that the Mogul emperors were cosmopoli- 
tan in their tastes, and that there are 
three arches to most of the chief door- 
ways of the beautiful buildings they 
erected, the principal arch, in the center, 
being dedicated to the honor of a Mo- 


hammedan wife, and those on either side 
to Christian and Hindu wives. Stories 
are numerous of young Rajputs who, to 
prove their courage, have pulled a whisker 
from a living tiger. The way they did 
this was to go to his den stark naked, by 
night, the belief being that it is a man’s 
clothes and not his body that a tiger 
minds, 

In old Rajputana the Rajput was 
the aristocrat and the Jhat the yeo- 
man. There are now, however, many 
Jhat princesses, and the Jhat Sikhs are 
really only Jhats who have taken the 
Sikh oath, which is never to cut tlie 
hair, never to smoke, never to turn their 
back to an enemy or their face to a 
friend, and to worship iron and steel and 
not gold. Rajputs, Sikhs who have taken 
the oath, and many other fighting castes 
of Hindus had the appendage Singh 
(the Lion) added to their names, such 
as Ranjit Singh or Rustum Singh. 

The high caste fighting Indian, be he 
Hindu or be he Mohammedan, always has 
the manners of a gentleman and is ex- 
tremely sensitive to any lack of courtesy. 
If he himself is ever rude it is not by mis- 
take but by malice aforethought, and he 
demands to be treated with the politeness 
which he extends to others. 

The Pathan, who lives near our north- 
west frontier,isa Mohammedan and a man 
who in his own home, if it be on the other 
side, where his doings are no business of 
the British authorities, is always raiding 
another clan or engaged in a blood feud. 
His trade is fighting, and, although he may 
sometimes come south to sell carpets or 
other wares, he hasa supreme contempt 
for the southerner, and it would trouble 
his conscience as little to slit the throats 
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of a hundred unbelieving Hindus as those 
of a hundred chickens. The writer heard 
an authentic story of a Pathan who, pass- 
ing through a village in Bengal, practi- 
cally forced some of his goods onto the 
inhabitants, telling them that he would 
call again for the money in three months’ 
time. On his return journey he took 
the unwilling purchasers, one by one, 
lifted them from the ground by their 
ankles, and literally shook the money he 
required out of them. The Pathan was 
alone and the village had a population of 
a thousand. The story is illustrative of 
the characteristics of the different races, 
and proves more conclusively than much 
argument that the Bengali cannot claim 
to represent the man of the north. 

A Pathan chief who was one day 
lunching with the writer told him how he 
had on different occasions killed thirty- 
two Afridis with his own hand, and then 
went on to say: ‘“ How is it, sahib, that 
you who are men and defeated us allow 
yourselves to be continually insulted by 
these cowardly Bengalis? I, with five of 
my young men, with sticks, could keep 
the whole of Bengal in order.” And 
when it was suggested that the Bengalis 
were many, the Pathan replied, “ Does 
a leopard fear because a flock of sheep is 


large?” 

A few minutes after Lord Hardinge 
was bombed at Delhi, a Punjab chief 
went up to the General and said : “ Gen- 
eral sahib, why don’t you take your 
guns and blow down the Chandi Chowk 
[the street in which the bomb was 
thrown]?” The General answered: 
“What? And kill thousands of innocent 
people?” The Punjab chief replied: 
“That is how their own rulers would 
have acted, and the argument they would 
best understand.” 

The attempt was. in all probability 
made by a Bengali or some other for- 
eigner to Delhi, and the course suggested 
is one from which any Englishman in 
authority would revolt; but the remark 
is nevertheless interesting as coming 
from a man who, in our absence, would 
have been one of the rulers of the prov- 
ince, 

Before leaving the fighting men of the 
north, it may be well to mention that 
before our conquest the different virile 
races—Pathans, Rajputs, Dogras, Jhats, 
Punjabi and other Mohammedans, 
Gurkhas from Nepal, and Maharattas, 
who had pushed up into Rajputana— 
were always fighting together, and be- 
tween them ruled all India. Bengal was 
always under the dominion of a con- 
queror, and no prince ruled in Madras 
who did not claim northern blood. 

At the commencement of this article it 
was stated that there were four main 
castes of Hindus. Of these, only the 
Brahmins and the fighting castes are 
termed twice-born, wear the sacred thread, 
and can rightly be designated high caste 
men. The two trading castes very greatly 
outnumber the Brahmins and fighting 
castes, but the Bastard Hindus or un- 
touchables, who, according to the Hindu 
religion, are no higher than dogs, again 
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outnumber any caste, and outnumber the 
Brahmins by twenty to one. Now in old 
days any Pariah, or untouchable, who ap- 
proached within five paces of a Brahmin 
was considered to have merited the pen- 
alty of death, and, although this law is in 
abeyance, one will often in native states 
see a Pariah dodging behind cover when 
a Brahmin approaches, so that the eye of 
the twice-born may not be defiled by 
falling on so unclean an object. Never in 
Europe has such an oligarchy existed as 
that ordained by the Hindu religion, and 
yet, as will presently be pointed out, it is 

rincipally the Bengali and Maharatta 

rahmins who talk of the equality and 
the equal rights of man. 

In the above circumstances it is not 
difficult to understand the dread that the 
depressed classes, especially of Madras, 
have of the recrudescence of Brahmin 
rule, for it is only since the British have 
been in power that these unfortunate 
creatures have been treated as human 
beings. 

Enough has already been said to con- 
vince any impartial reader that the whole 
question of the government of India is 
immensely complicated by the dissimi- 
larity of the various castes and races with 
which the English have to deal, and that 
the situation has no parallel either in 
Europe or in America. 

A man whose knowledge of India was 
unique, who was in the police service 
and who on account of his intimate ac- 
quaintance with caste shibboleths was 
credited by criminals as possessing sec- 
ond sight, and who had lived over fifty 
years in close touch with the people, once 
said to the writer: “If an Englishman 
who has been five or six years in the 
country says he knows all about India, I 
put him down as a fool; but if he has 
been here twenty years and says he knows 
nothing about India, although he has tried 
to learn all he can, I think he may drop 
a remark worth listening to.” 

India has unfortunately. not been im- 
mune from heaven-inspired ‘viceroys, and 
governors have arrived in the country 
with preconceived ideas which they have 
endeavored to plant in thoroughly inap- 
propriate soil, but to their credit be it 
said that they have often towards the 
end of their term of office seen the error 
of their ways and have tried to undo part 
of the damage they did at its commence- 
ment. 

A few words must be said about 
the so-called educated India or “ polit- 
ically minded” party, the most disloyal 
party in the Indian Empire. This party 
numbers in all not more than a quarter 
of a million out of the 315,000,000 that 
India contains, and consists principally of 
Bengalis, of the Brahmin and writer 
castes, and of Maharatta Brahmins who 
have received an English education. 

This party is responsible for nearly all 
the sedition there has been in India of 
late yearsand for the murders of Govern- 
ment officials which have taken place. 
The murderers when captured have at 
least as often as not escaped punishment 
on account of some legal quibble. 
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The agitation created by this small 
arty has generally been accepted at 
ome as expressing the feelings of all 

India, and the fact that the » en 
who form the bulk of it would, were we 
to relinquish our rule, be allowed no 
voice in the management of the country 
renders the attitude of our Government 
towards them incomprehensible both to 
other Indians and to those Englishmen 
who know anything of India. What has 
been said above applies only partly to the 
Maharattas, for, although they are equally 
disliked by the men of the north and at 
least equally dreaded by the depressed 
classes of the south, they are possessed of 
courage as well as brains, but both these 
races are looked on as foreigners outside 
their own districts, just as much as Eng- 
lishmen are looked on as foreigners ; but, 
whereas the latter are respected foreign- 
ers and regarded as both just and incor- 
ruptible, the former are despised and 
hated foreigners. 

The Bengalis are extremely clever at 
passing examinations and as disquisi- 
tioners, and they can even beat our own 
lawyers in extracting from documents 
meanings which they were never meant 
to convey ; but they have no executive 
or administrative capacity. The follow- 
ing incident impressed itself on the mind 
of the writer when he was a subaltern. 
Being much exasperated by some need- 
less red tape, he forgot himself so much 
as to use strong language to a Bengali 
station-master. The latter made ne at- 
tempt to remove the cause of complaint, 
but, after consulting his book, said: 
“ Wherefore you abuse? Abuse not al- 
lowed by regulations. See Paragraph 
417.” And whether in the humble ¢a- 
pacity of station-master at a wayside sta- 
tion, which work a retired lance corporal 
with a tenth of his education will carry 
out satisfactorily, or in the important 
sition of an executive officer of the Indian 
Civil Service, the Bengali is invariably a 
dismal failure. Nearly all the serious 
riots between Mohammedans and Hindus 
which have lately occurred have taken 
place where a Bengali who has passed 
brilliant examinations has been in 
charge. In disputes between Mohamme- 
dans and Hindus, or in those between 
different castes of Hindus, the contend- 
ing parties would almost invariably rather 
have their case come before an English- 
man, whom they regard as unbiased, than 
before a native. 

With the exception of a few native 
rinces, the only Indians who can speak 
nglish really fluently nearly all belong 

to this so-called “politically minded 
party,” and English politicians, when 
they go to India for “a cold weather,” at 
the end of which they often consider they 
know all that is worth knowing about 
the country, generally fall into the hands 
of this party. 

The following Story, related to the 
writer by a prominent Calcutta barrister, 
shows the distrust with which one native 
generally regards another, even of his own 
race. He said: * The other day a wealthy 
Bengali landowner called on me and 
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said: ‘Mr. Smith, who was conducting 
my case, has suddenly been taken ill, and 
I want you to represent me.’ My reply 
was: ‘ Your case is coming on in a few 
days; it is very complicated, and it is 
quite impossible that I can master the 
details in the short time available, so you 
had much better let the very able native 
barristers who were helping Mr. Smith 
act for you.’ The landowner replied : ‘I 
know all this, sahib, but I still want you 
to act for me and will willingly pay your 
fee, which, I know, is a hundred guineas 
a day, if you will only see that those rep- 
resenting me run straight, and if you will 
bring me a short report every evening 
saying how things are going.”” 

It is not generally known that not a 
single Bengali has fallen in our combatant 
ranks during the war. A regiment of 


FTER she had put away the dinner 
dishes and had prepared a part of 
the supper and was on her way to 

bring in Mrs. Royal’s wash from the line, 
Anna Ryan became suddenly aware that 
there had been for a long time an unusual 
and ominous silence in her little house 
and garden. Her four children had been 
here at dinner at twelve o'clock ; she 
realized that since that*time she had not 
seen them. 

Her day of hard work had already 
been differentiated from all other days 
by the arrival of an unexpected and dis- 


turbing visitor, who had appeared mys- , 


teriously at her door at six o’clock that 
morning. The kitchen was even at that 
hour filled with steam, and she was dipping 
water from a large boiler into her tubs. 
The fearful weariness which would over- 
come her by the time she had finished Mrs. 
Royal’swash had as yet taken shapeonly in 
a slight ache between her shoulder-blades. 
The children mercifully still slept. There 
were four of them—Michael, aged eight, 
and named for his father, and Jennie 
and Edna and Jim, who were younger. 
She hoped that they would sleep late.; 
their noise seemed each day less tolerable. 

She knew at once that the old man 
was her husband’s father. The tall, loose 
frame and the smiling mouth would have 
told her, but even if he had been short 
and compact and his mouth had not 
curved upward at the corners she could 
not have mistaken the twinkling eyes. 
He was dressed queerly in the gray 
trousers and frock coat of a prime minister 
or the groom at a wedding, and he carried 
a tall, shiny silk hat and a little satchel. 
She stood still, the dipper in her hand, 
chill after chill passing over her thin 
body. Grief was one of the many luxuries 
which were denied her, bu€ now she was 
for a moment drowned in sorrow. She 
did not ery, she only stood still among 
her tubs, holding the dipper with both 
hands. The old man may have seen that 


she shook or he may not. 
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Bengalis was recruited and went to 
Mesopotamia, but they mutinied, shot 
their officers, and were sent back before 
they got within a hundred miles of the 
enemy. The Bengal Lancers and Bengal 
infantry regiments are only so called 
becausethey were originally raised in Ben- 
gal; they contain no Bengalis. 

It is impossible in this article to deal 
with the Montagu-Chelmsford report ex- 
cept to say that if it becomes law sixty 
per cent of the appointments now held 
by Englishmen will be held by natives, 
and that, as the only natives who have 
the necessary educational qualifications 
belong to the educated Indian party, we 
must contemplate seeing members of 
the most disloyal and, as far as moral 
qualifications are concerned, the least 
competent section of the Indian com- 


THE PIPER 
BY ELSIE SINGMASTER 


“T guess you know who I am,” he said 
at last wistfully, yet lightly. He seemed 
to put great hopes into the simple words, 
but one felt instinctively that no disap- 
pointment could be wholly crushing to 
him who earried springs of comfort 
within himself. 

Anna said “ Yes” and nothing more. 
She was at best a silent woman, and her 
grief and her weariness made her still 
more quiet. Her children suffered from 
her silence ; they would have been more 
mature if she had talked much with them 


’ and more amenable if she had admon- 


ished them. Now a flood of recollection 
made her absolutely dumb. Did she 
know who he was—with that mouth and 
those eyes? She was for one moment fas- 
cinated, for the next terrified. She laid 
the dipper back in the boiler and dried 
her hands on her apron. She did not 
offer to shake hands, for fear she would 
break down. 

“ Won't you take a chair ?” 

The old man thanked her and step 
backward. She realized with a pang that 
he was waiting for her to be seated, and 
while she sank into the nearest chair she 
said that she couldn’t endure it, soon she 
would scream. The old man. sat down 
and laid his hat and satchel on the floor 
beside him. He wore an astonishing air 
of fine breeding; he might have been a 
real prime minister, though he was a little 
worn and seedy, and gentler than prime 
ministers are supposed to be. He was by 
profession an actor, and he had played 
many minor parts in all corners of the 
world. His son, drifting to America 
and becoming the teacher of this village 
school, had been separated from him for 
many years, but had spoken of him con- 
stantly with an admiring and half-jocular 
affection. She had written to him afier 
Michael died, but had had no answer. 

“You received my letter?” he inquired 
in his rich old voice. 

“No,” answered Anna, faintly. “I 
thought you hadn’t got mine.” 





munity placed in positions for which they 
are quite unfitted, and where their juris- 
diction will be equally resented by the 
fighting castes who have died for us, who 
regard them with hatred and contempt, 
and by the depressed classes, who will see 
in their appointment the rebirth of Brah- 
min rule. 

The bill was brought in against the 
advice of ninety per cent of the Indian 
civilians now holding executive appoint- 
ments, and the best of these are already 
making arrangements to leave the ser- 
vice. There has never been a greater 
case of giving away friends in order to 
placate enemies, and in this instance our 
friends would be infinitely stronger than 
our enemies if we were to adopt a strong 
and just instead of a weak and cowardly 


policy. 


“T expected to reach here sooner, but 
I had made a rather long contract, and 
Australia’s a good way off.” 

Anna clasped her hands tightly under 
her gingham apron, still fascinated and 
terrified by turns. That voice! She had 
listened like a creature undera spell to a 
younger voice like it, she had hoped that 
she might some day speak like that, and 
she had expected that her children would, 
but now hopes and expectations of all 
kinds were dead. 

“The vessel reached New York yester- 
day, and I had friends to look up and my 
luggage to collect, and then I took a 
night train.” 

“T heard the night train stop. It 
doesn’t often stop here.” His luggage— 
he hadn’t, oh, surely he hadn’t come to 
stay! The house was full to overflowing, 
she bent already under a burden far too 
heavy for her strength, she could not take 


eare of an old man who would soon 


become feeble. He must be seventy— 
almost as old as Grandfather Vane, a 
neighbor who wandered away and could 
not remember his name or where he 
lived. Then she called herself to sharp 
account. 

“You haven’t had any breakfast ?” 

“No,” he answered, humbly. “ A little 
drop of coffee is all I want.” 

“The pot is on the stove. I haven’t 
had my own breakfast.” . 

He washed his hands at the sink and 
sat down. She looked at him in aston- 
ishment, then she remembered that for 
five happy years of her [ife she had eaten 
with a man who wore his coat at the 
table. The recollection sent a fresh pang 
through her body. She rose and brought 
him a smooth white napkin and found 
her chair pushed in fer her. Manners? 
She had forgotten all her own. 

_ “You're going to pay us a visit?” she 
heard herself say without conscious in- 
tention. 

“Tf it is convenient.” The old man 
spoke smoothly, but for a second a mask 
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“THAT TASTES GOOD!’—THE ‘PENNY LUNCH” IN THE NEW YORK PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The lunch supplied to school-children in some of the New York City schools is furnished to the pupils at gost, but at present 
that does not mean literally a ‘‘ penny.’’ The complete meal costs ten cents, but separate items are only three cents each, while 
bread costs but one cent. The benefit of this cheap midday lunch to undernourished or even normal children is obvious 
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A THRILLING SPORT—SKI JUMPING NW i 
The picture shows John Carleton, of Dartmouth, reputed to be one of the best of the ski jumpers 
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FRENCH AND ENGLISH FOOTBALL PLAYERS—AN EXCITING MOMENT IN A HOTLY CONTESTED GAME 


The picture was taken at ‘I'wickenham, England, during a recent international contest in which the English won by 8 points to 3 
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THE LAST SALUTE—MILITARY 
HONORS TO ADMIRAL PEARY’S 
REMAINS AT HIS FUNERAL 


The body of Admiral Peary was interred 


. at Arlington National Cemetery in Wash- 


ington, D. C., in the presence of a host 

of distinguished public men, The casket 

was carried to the cemetery on an artil- 

lery caisson and was wrapped in the flag 

which Admiral Peary is said to have car- 

ried on all his expeditions and to have 
flown at the North Pole 
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UNREPENTANT BERLIN—FIELD MARSHAL VON HINDENBURG STILL A POPULAR IDOL 


The picture shows von Hindenburg, the personification of Prussianism, receiving an ovation in Berlin on his 
seventieth birthday. At the moment this exposure was made he was passing between lines of school-children 
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A SCHOOL FOR WOMEN VOTERS— 
TELLING CHICAGO WOMEN HOW 
TO VOTE INTELLIGENTLY 


The important work shown above is con- 
ducted by the League of Women Voters’ 
School of Chicago. Similar schools might 
well be started in every place where women 
are planning to use the franchise recently 
conferred on them ’ 
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was lifted, his eyes deepened, his lower 
lip quivered. 

“[’m sorry my children are noisy.” 

“No noise of children ever bothered 
me,” he assured her quickly. “‘ There are 
four, aren’t there ?” 

“Yes. Michael ”’—once this name was 
out it was easy to say the others— 
“ Jennie and Edna and Jim.” 

““Those are pretty names. I expect 
they’re sleeping while their good mother 
is washing their clothes.” 

“T’m not washing their clothes,” Anna 
longed to cry out; “ these are other peo- 
ple’s clothes, and to-morrow there will be 
still other people’s clothes, and the next 
day and the next.” But she said only, 
“ Where are your things?” 

The old man folded his napkin with 
eare. He did everything with a slight 
exaggeration, a slight theatricality of 
motion, which seemed to her admirable. 

“ They wouldn’t unload the trunks here, 
it would disarrange their schedule to 
stop long enough for that. They told me 
I could get them at the terminus, and 
have them return on a local train. I un- 
derstand that is only ten miles away and 
that there is trolley connection.” 

“Yes,” said Anna. The carefully 
chosen words sounded strange to her, 
though once she had heard only carefully 
chosen words. She was suddenly fearful 
lest her children might not even under- 
stand their grandfather! She must pre- 
pare them, admonish them, instruct them. 
She began to wonder despairingly what 
the old man thought of his son’s wife. 
Then she pushed back her chair. She 
couldn’t think of Michael, she resisted 
constantly the thought of him, and the 
old man might mention him at any mo- 
ment. 

“You can easily go in on the trolley 
and get back in time for dinner at 
twelve.” 

“That is what I shall do.” He lifted 
his hat and bowed himself away. 

Anna stood still staring at the little 
satchel which was all that made the visit 
seem otherwise than a dream. A multi- 
tude of recollections clamored to have 
audience, but she would have none of 
them. The ,desjre to scream persisted ; 
another wortkin might have screamed, but 
instead she t on filling her tub. She 
must get the w ut of the way, so thaf, 
she could cook a; good dinner. Michael’s 4 
father come ané ho dinner ! He had been 
almost famous in his profession ; she had 
always lived, she believed, grandlyand 
here—she looked about her little kitchen, 
at the tubs, at the wall-paper loosening in 
the constant clouds of steam. If she could 
only get together enough money to have 
the wall painted ! 

Her renewed activity woke first Mi- 
chael, who began to sing; and then Jen- 
nie, who always cried when she woke; 
and then Edna, who invariably rolled out 
of bed but never cried ; and then Jim, who 
called for his mother. She went to the 
foot of the stairway. Unconsciously she 
spoke more gently than usual. 

“Michael, help the baby dress. Don’t 
cry, Jennie. Edna,put on your shoes and 
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stockings—you can’t go barefoot this 
morning. Jimmie, Michael will help 
you. 

Then she closed the door. In a moment 
they would all be shouting or singing or 
laughing or quarreling, and she could not 
endure any sort of noise. The pain was 
creeping up now along its usual route 
from shoulder-blades to the back of her 
head. She lifted a heavy tub to a little 
bench and began to rub wet soapy clothes, 
up and down. Long ago she had been 
proud of her white hands; now she was 
thankful if they did not become ‘oo in- 
tolerably sore, if blisters healed without 
festering, or if cracked finger-tips did not 
keep her from sleep. 

The children seemed to fall downstairs, 
but if they fell it was with intention and 
with carefully laid plans for reaching the 
bottom in safety. They burst open the 
door and stood looking at their mother, 
smiling. Only the baby had gray, solemn 
eyes like hers; the eyes of all-the others 
twinkled like stars. They promised to be 
tall children and they held themselves 
well. 

Their thin little motker looked at them 
anxiously when they were seated at the 
table, each with a filled plate before him. 
They were really children to be proud of, 
if one had time and spirit to be proud of 
anything. 

“Children,” she said, “ your gtand- 
father has come.” 

“ Grandfather!” exclaimed Michael for 
them all. “I have no grandfather!” 

“ You’ ve forgotten.” But Anna was not 
certain that he had forgotten. In this 
matter, too, grief had sealed her lips. 

* Like Grandfather Vane?’ asked 
Jennie. ‘ ‘ 

* One like Grandfather Vane, but not 
weak or sick.” 

“ Does he run away?” asked Michael, 
who sometimes assisted in‘pursuit. “ Will 
we have to chase him?” 

“No; he’s a very nice old gentleman, 
and I want you to behave.” 

Michael looked solemn. Behaving was 
synonymous with sundry limitations of 
activity. 

“Must we sit on our chairs all the 
time ?” 

.Anna looked at him irritably. She had 
once recognized such queries as expres- 
sions of delightful humor alien to her 


own habits of thought, but they had.come 
‘to seem impertinent. The pain was creep- 


ing through her head like a worm. She 
answered sharply, knowing that she was 
being foolish and impolitic. 

“You'll sit on chairs soon enough!” 

“Where is old grandfather ?” asked 
Jennie. 

“Don’t speak of him as old grand- 
father, and don’t speak at all with your 
mouth full.” 

As she turned back to her tubs she 
heard giggling and knew that heads were 
close together. She made constantly new 
resolves of gentleness, but the pain made 
her forget them. She had washed yester- 
day, and the day before, and the day 
before that, and she would have to wash 
forever. 
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Their breakfast eaten, thechildren ran 
out to the yard. Anna’s arms went up 
and down, up and down, then a garment 
was flung sidewise into another tub. Her 
motions were those of a machine, and she 
seemed to have become indifferent to her 
pain. 

But she could not be indifferent to a 
scream of more than usual shrillness 
which rang from the little yard. She 
could see at first no sign of the children, 
but, looking up, she spied them in the 
grape arbor. Jimmie was yelling and 
Michael was beseeching him to “ shut 
up.” The older children seldom appealed 
to their mother, and the fact added a 
sting. She lifted the baby down and bade 
the others follow, then her itching hand 
applied itself briskly to the strong body 
of Michael. There was no doubt that the 
children had got beyond her. If she 
could only have had their father to help 
her for .five more years, when their 
characters and habits would have been 
formed, when Michael could have begun 
to earn a little’ in summer and when 
Jimmie would have been well started in 
school! Her lot and theirs was cruel, 
cruel, 

The clothes were in the last tub and all 
her body ached when she heard a second 
scream. The children had decided to 
dress the cat in doll’s clothes and Edna 
had been badly scratched. She whipped 
one or two, she could not remember 
which, and soothed Edna and hung up 
the clothes. The sun seemed to send burn- 
ing arrows into her eyeballs, but she did 
not remember that she might have put on 
her sunbonnet. ‘The children were play- 
ing “‘ The Farmer Plants His Seeds,” and 
screaming. She' resisted the impulse to 
scream at them or to shut them up in a 
room and let them rage. She remembered 
that she had not even planned her din- 
ner, that the beds were not made; this 
elegant grandfather might wish to lie 
down after dinner, and there was not a 
place in which he could rest. 

When grandfather returned, the wash 
was on the line, the kitchen was in 
order, the beds were made, the table set. 
She had not put her own dress in order, 
having long forgotten that Michael had 
held her to be the prettiest girl in the 
world. 

The twinkling old eyes twinkled at the 
four children. The children, exhausted by 
their morning’s activities and sobered by 
the several whippings which each had re- 
ceived, were silent. They ate hungrily, 
with fingers when they should have used 
forks. 

Grandfather made but one remark. 
His forehead was wrinkled, as though he 
were disturbed ; perhaps he could not find 
his trunks, perhaps he felt that his wel- 
come was not cordial, perhaps the condi- 
tion of his son’s family disappointed him. 
His single remark was ill chosen : 

“I expect after dinner you'll rest.” 

Anna smiled, and the smile was at once 
sad and bitter. No rest for her! The old 
man did not know the ways of children. 
She had gone to rest once, months ago in 
the early spring, and they had run over 
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the neighbor’s newly planted garden. It 
was true that they did not know that it 
had been planted, but that did not lessen 
the seriousness of the effect for them all. 
Besides, there was Mrs. Royal’s wash to 
be taken down and to be carried home, 
and Mrs. Bates’s wash to be fetched. Her 
whole body seemed to ery out in protest 
against Mrs. Bates’s wash—it was so large 
and Mrs. Bates paid no more than the 
others. 

In the midst of her bitterness she re- 
membered that the old man had spent 
the night on the train, and she paused on 
the upper step of the cellar stairs. 

“You'd better goupstairsand lie down.” 

When she returned, he had vanished. 
She thought of him with envy while she 
blushed for her meanness. 

It was not until she went out to gather 
in Mrs. Royal’s wash that she realized 
that the cat lay sleeping unmolested, that 
sparrows twittered in the pump trough, 
and that the hens clucked with content 
and not with anxiety. When she called 
and no one answered, she gathered an 
armful of wash and then stood looking 
over the fields at the back of the house. 
When she saw no one, she put the clothes 
into the basket and looked down into 
the cellar and called again. Still no one 
appeared. The young Ryans had one 
virtue—they answered when they were 
hailed. Had they lost this also? 

After she had cast another searching 
glance over the fields she applied to her 
neighbor. It humbled her pride, for the 
affair of the garden was still unforgiven, 
but she forgot her resentment at an 
unjust retaliation and did not hear the 
sareasm in the assurance that they would 
turn up. 

As she ran back across the lane which 
separated the two houses, she looked 
around again. There was no place for 
them to hide. At the end of the lot stood 
a strongly built empty wagon-shed, but 
the owner objected to the children play- 
ing there and had long since placed a 
bolt on the door too high for Michael to 
reach. 

She realized suddenly with a sinking 
heart that they had been gone for more 
than an hour. For what danger and mis- 
chief did not that space of time offer 
opportunity ! The other end of the village, 
where a factory was being built, attracted 
all the village children, but they had been 
forbidden to go there. Nevertheless she 
set out rapidly in that direction. 

But the workmen had not seen them. 
She retraced her steps and looked once 
more over the fields at the back of the 
house. The composure of the cat, the 
twittering of the sparrows, the clucking 
of the hens, all indicated their continued 
absence. She forgot the old man sleeping 
so peacefully who might have helped her 
if she had called him ; she set out fran- 
tically in the other direction, At the far 
end of the village there was a “sink- 
hole ”—a broad, deep pit where the earth 
had sunk into one-of the crevices com- 
mon in a limestone country and which a 
stream had filled; it was not possible 
that they had gone there ! 
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The sink-hole was a mile away; but, 
now walking, now running, she covered 
the distance quickly. Waves of alternate 
terror and anger surged over her. Michael 
and Jennie should be punished for this! 
No, if she only got them back, none of 
them should be punished. 


She almost fell before she reached the. 


sink-hole. Trees grew about it thickly, 
and she had to push her way through 
close-grown bushes. Once on the brink, 
she saw only the smooth surface of the 
deep pool. 

When she had pushed her way out of 
the bushes, she wondered how she should 
get home. She moaned as she thought 
of the black water. Her neighbors were 
kind of heart, even though they were 
savage of tongue; they would not refuse 
to help.. Suddenly she felt a faint hope. 
In the fields near the sink-hole stood an 
abandoned barn iv which the children 
had been forbidden to play on account of 
the holes in the floor, but they might 
have gone, none the less. She made a 
hurried detour, but the barn was empty ; 
she could see the whole interior through 
the gaping sides. 

Suddenly she heard the blast of a horn 
and began to run. It was the baker’s 
horn, which blew at three o’clock; the 
children had been gone now for more 
than two hours. She clenched her fists 
and pressed them close to her breast and 
stumbled across the stubble field to the 
gate at the rear of her yard. There she 
heard a voice and stopped. 

Leaning against the wall of the shed, 
she drew deep breaths. Breathing hurt, 
but she must have air or ske would die. 
The owner of the shed had been here 
yesterday ; he must have left the door 
insecurely fastened. But the voice was 
not his. She believed that she heard a 
little ery, and she dragged her way to a 
window and looked in. Was some one 
hurting her children ? 

It was well that lack of breath and 
almost mortal weakness prevented her 
from speaking at once, well that she 
could not at once express her anger with 
the person responsible for her exhausting 
chase. Some one had opened the door 
for the children, had had them here all 
the time, had caused her agony of terror. 
But for the moment a good angel sealed 
her lips. 

The wagon-shed was cool and brown 
from its earthen floor to its rafters. In 
the center of the floor stood an old keg, 
and round it were ranged four boxes. 
Upon the keg sat an old man dressed 
like a prime minister, and on the boxes 
sat two little boys and two little girls. 

Anna had wished that her children 
might have occupation. 

“The day shall be divided,” said an 
engaging old voice. “So much for play 
and so much for work, but most, of 
course, for play.” 

“ What work ?” asked Jennie, quickly. 

“Oh, some reading and writing and 
learning pieces and errands and weed- 
ing. 

* But my mother won’t let me weed.” 

“ She will when I show you how.” 
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* And what play?” 

“Time will show. Everything. Is there 
any place to fish ?” 

“She won’t let us go there.” 

“ She will with me.” 

* And wade?” 

“Up to your neck. And now ”—the 
old gentleman leaned forward. Anna 
had sighed for a boon for her children, 
an inheritance which was theirs by right. 
She had known that she was doing wrong 
in her grief to let childish recollections 
grow dim. 

“You've heard of course of the three 
little pigs and the wolf.” 

There was no answer. 

“Not the huff and the chuff and I'll 
blow your house in?” 

There was no answer. 

“Or little Red Riding Hood ?” 

Michael grew suddenly pale. 
listener outside trembled. 

“My father used to tell me that.” 

The old man fumbled in the pocket of 
his prime minister’s coat and again a 
mask seemed to lift from his face. 

“T told it to him.” 

“You did!” said Michael, with awe. 

“ My father didn’t tell me,” complained 
Jennie. 

“ Well, I’ll tell you,” promised the old 
man. “ Did he tell you of Tim McCool 
and _ how the fairy came up out of the bog 
and caught him by the toe? Or about 
the extraordinary lion who could take his 
teeth out? Or about the elephant who 
had the face of a cat? Or about the boy 
that ate pie with his fingers and could 
never get the sticky off?” 

A wild clamor ensued. 
older heart leaped. 

* Tell about Tim MeCool.” 

“ Tell about the lion.” 

“ Tell— ” 

“ T spoke first !” 

“ Whist!” cried the old man. “ No 
shouting till she’s through taking her 
nap.” 

“Her nap”? Outside the listener 
harked suddenly on her own account to 
the piper’s tune. A nap? Her cheek 
against a smooth pillow? Such happiness 
was not for her. But, considering it, she 
lifted the weight of her body from its 
position against the wall with an out- 
stretched arm. A nap? Tears filled her 
eyes, and she went slowly across the 
grass. But why not? Mrs. Royal’s wash? 
It would not hurt it to hang. The wait- 
ing mending? It might wait. It was 
neither the wash nor the mending which 
kept her from rest ; it was her children, 
and they were safe, happy, enchanted. 

She crossed the porch and the kitchen 
and climbed the stairs. She was thankful 
that she had made the beds, their smooth- 
ness was a crowning luxury. He might 
be poor and another mouth to feed, or he 
might have money and help a little— 
enable her, for instance, to let Mrs. 
Bates’s hard, hard washing go—she did 
not care, he had made it possible for her 
to sleep. She could sleep for two hours, 
till it was time to get supper. To sleep 
for two hours! Smiling, she laid her 
cheek on her pillow. 


The 
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A PRACTICAL EDUCATIONAL COURSE IN CITIZENSHIP 


XVII~ GUARDING THE HEALTH OF THE PEOPLE 
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INTRODUCTION 


The salary of Mr. Peter Jennings had not been increased to 
meet the advance in living expenses, so the family decided to 
move into an apartment. The place was smelly, but it was in 
the fall of 1918, and, as Mrs. Jennings said, one could not be 
too particular. 

Peter was a quiet, practical man, but the conditions under 
which he found himself living irritated him. Iu speakiug with 
one of the other tenants, he stated, with some firmness, that he 
could see no reason why garbage should be thrown into the 
areaway or why the dumb-waiter should be loaded with filth to 
ride up and down with the groceries, meat, and milk all day. 

“You can’t do anything,” replied the neighbor ; “ we’ve all 
tried it, and the old tenants are gradually giving up and 
moving away. - If they are too bothersome, they are notified to 
vacate.” 

Mr. Jennings wanted to know which tenant had so little 
regard for the rest. “ It’s unhealthful, it’s positively—-” 

“ Everybody knows who it is. The Barskis, on the second 
floor, are the perpetrators ; they’re friends of the janitor ; the 
agent is afraid he’ll lose the janitor—so there you are. It is 
impossible to get anything on them. I am going to follow the 
others and move at theend of the month, before hot weather 
arrives.” 

Peter, it seems, had no idea of moving. Rather, he called 
on the Barskis. 
lived in the six-room apartment. 

“I called to see if you people would not like to help out in 
making conditions around the building a little neater, a little 
cleaner, more healthful, you know. The dumb-waiter, the 
halls, and the areaway are pretty bad. I should think, if we 
all tried a little, we could improve things materially.” . 

“ Yes; that’s just what I told papa,” said Mrs. Barski. 
“ Them awful Smiths is going to move out, and then I guess 
we'll be cleaner. The janitor says they are bad people and 
will have to get out.” 

Conditions did not improve, so Mr. Jennings spoke to the 
agent, who said he would see what could be done—but did 
not—and to the janitor, who told him to move out if he did 
not like it. 


Father, mother, and three married sons all: 


Mrs. Jennings, who had been used to clean surroundings, 
advised that they look for another place. Peter did not like 
the idea, so he called on the Barskis once more. Mrs. Barski 
again did the talking. ‘“ You should get out. We don’t have 
to mind what you say. We don’t do it, anyway. You can’t 
prove it.” 

Methodical Peter Jennings, apparently, took his medicine. 
Each afternoon he carefully removed the garbage-laden 
newspaper from the dumb-waiter. He was seen in the area- 
way picking up chicken-bones, papers, and remnants of old 
clothing. ‘The Barskis and the janitor smiled among 
themselves. 

At the end of a week Mr. Jennings wrote a letter to the 
Commissioner of Health : 


In the apartment which I occupy at the above address the 
halls are dirty, the dumb-waiter is continually loaded with 
garbage, and the areaway is a dump for refuse of all kinds. I 
1ave spoken to the agent, the janitor,and some of the tenants, 
but am unable to succeed in improving conditions. I therefore 
— your co-operation. 
am enclosing the upper right-hand corners of the front 
pages of newspapers in which garbage appeared on the dumb- 
waiter for six successive afternoons, twelve envelopes and a 
tailor’s coat label which I found while cleaning the areaway. 
The fact that the same name appears on each of these articles 
struck me as being significant. 


Two days later the agent called at the apartment of Mr. and 
Mrs. Peter Jennings. 

““We’ve decided to renovate and redecorate the house through- 
out. I thought perhaps Mrs. Jennings might have some sug- 
gestions about wall-paper, ete. And, Mr. Jennings, while I 
am sure that you are in no way responsible for the conditions 
which have, I might say, forced us to go to this extra expense 
at this time, I do want to ask you, with the other tenants, to 
assist us in our efforts to—” 

“You can depend on me,” smiled Peter. “ Why, I’d even 
write to the Board of Health for you, if you wanted me to. It’s 
no more than any citizen ought to do.” 

Frank A. Rexrorp. 





New York City in the fall of 1918 

came at the time of all times when 
we were least armed to cope with it. Over- 
exertion in war work, a general sense of 
strain, a dearth of doctors and nurses, 
who had gone across the seas, all con- 
tributed to break down our defenses 
against it. New York City, like other 
communities, passed through a period of 
suspense and fear and heartrending suf- 
fermg. The young saw the disease in its 
worst aspect, causing bereavement and 
sorrow; their elders know that even in- 
dustry felt the blow. Not only were many 
workers of the rank and file kept from 
their labors, but there were instances 
in which one case of the disease had _far- 
reaching effect on the fortunes of others. 
For example, an expert detailed to verify 
the accounts of a war industry was taken 
with influenza. As a result payments 


Ts influenza epidemic that swept 


from the Government’were delayed, and 
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it was only because the company secured, 
at very high cost, temporary credit from 

rivate sources that it was able to keep 
its plant going and its employees at their 
work, We learned during those days, 
typical of any epidemic, how terribly 
costly sickness and death are in a great 
many ways. Yet we learned valuable les- 
sons. We found the efficiency of our 
Department of Health proved not only 
by the comparatively low rate of sick- 
nesses and deaths in our city, but also by 
the way it went about its work, educating 
the public as to the best means to combat 
the disease, using all possible means to 
prevent its spread, attending to its vic- 
tims, and applying itself to a solution of 
its causes with a view to making it per- 
manently preventable. 

When one reflects that our annual tax 
bill for health is over $3,000,000, in ad- 
dition to what we pay for other health 
agencies, such .as education, charities, 


pure water, parks, street-cleaning, etc., 
it might seem excusable if the taxpayers 
had shown resentment in the shock of this 
visitation. Yet the very sense of shock, 
of surprise, natural to a city which has 
long been free from epidemics was a 
testimonial in itself to the organized 
health force which has so well protected 
us. Throughout those dark days the pub- 
lic remained hopeful and confident, cer- 
tain that what the Department would do 
would be worthy of its record. That rec- 
ord can best be shown by a statement of 
certain facts. 

The death rate for 1855 for New York 
City was estimated, and the estimate is 
weiggren d low rather than high, as 36.5 
or every 1,000 of the oaiions 3 for 


1868 it was 27.9; and for 1917, 13.7, the | 


lowest on record. This means that of 
every thousand people to-day in New 
York fourteen will probably die within a 
year,-but twice that number would die if 
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our health methods of to-day were those 
of fifty years ago. Putting it another 
way, there are alive and well in our city 
at the end of each year 80,000 people for 
whom some one would be mourning if the 
series of progressive steps we are to trace 
had not been taken. This is not far from 
the total death losses in our great Army 
from disease, wounds, and death in battle. 
It is by the care of its little children that 
the degree of civilization reached by a 
community can perhaps best be esti- 
mated ; in New York City the deaths of 
those under five years of age were cut 


from 67.2 per 1,000 to 29.1 from 1898 


_ to 1917. ‘ 


For a great city like New York, with a 
closely congested population, many of its 
residents not speaking our language or 
knowing our ways, to be more healthful 
than the countryside, village, or small 
city is truly a modern miracle. Yet this 
miracle has been brought to pass within 
the last thirty years through the opera- 
tion of two factors. The first is power, 
possessed in extraordinary measure by 
the Department of Health of New York 
City, and the second is intelligence, 
directing and utilizing that power for the 
prevention and cure of disease. 


Powers 


The head of the Department of Health 
of New York City is the Board of 
Health, consisting of the Commissioner 
of Health (by virtue of his office Presi- 
dent of the Board of Health), the Police 
Commissioner, and the Health Officer of 
the Port of New York. The vast field 
over which the powers of the Department 
of Health extend will be illustrated 
in treating of the work of its various 
bureaus. To carry out those powers the 
Board of Health possesses several very 
unusual weapons for a subordinate branch 
of a city government to have. The first 
is legislative. City ordinances are, as a 
rule, passed by the Board of Aldermen or 
other elective officials. Yet the Board of 
Health of the City of New York, which 
is not elective, has power to annul, alter, 
or amend any part of the Sanitary Code, 
or health regulations, of the city, even on 
subjects on which the Board of Aldermen 
may legislate. To cite a case, when objec- 
tion was made to the Board of Health 
inserting in the Sanitary Code a pro- 
vision for the muzzling of dogs, on the 


‘ ground that the city charter gives the 


power “to regulate or forbid the keeping 
of dogs” to the Board of Aldermen, the 
courts affirmed not only that the Board 
of Health can enact regulations on sub- 
jects in which the Board of Aldermen 
have control, but further, that the lawful 
regulations of the Board of Health are 
“ superior and paramount.” Such a sweep- 
ing decision seems almost to set up the 
Board of Health’as a government within 
a government. Second, the Board | of 
Health may issue Board orders requiring 
persons to desist. from acts imperiling the 
public health. To disobey either the-Code 
or an ordér constitutes a misdemeanor 
punishable by imprisonment or fine. For 
prosecuting such acts the Department of 
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Health has, attached to the office of the 


Commissioner, a law division which hales 
offenders to courts for spitting in public 
places, leaving dogs unmuzzled, adulter- 
ating and misbranding foods and medi- 
cines, using dirty milk cans, and for con- 
ducting offensive trades and businesses in 
defiance of law. It also conducts civil 
suits arising from other wrongful acts, 
such as the Failure of physicians to report 
births or deaths. In 1917, 12,561 viola- 
tions of the Sanitary Code were pros- 
ecuted; only three per cent of those 
accused were acquitted. This one fact 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT ACTIVITIES—MAKING A 
MODEL OF AN IMPROVED PUSH-CART THAT WILL 
. PROTECT ITS CONTENTS 


serves to explain why, in general, the peo- 
ple of the city regard health regulations 
seriously ; they realize that the Depart- 
ment of Health enforces the laws, The 
Board of Health does not have to ask for 
arrests we the police force, Its in- 
spectors may, like policemen, make arrests ; 

ey can go even further than policemen 
in entering, without a warrant, homes or 
other places where they have reason to 
suspect sanitary regulations are being 
violated. Two members of the Board of 
Health, with the approval of the Mayor, 
may, in times of emergency, spend money 
absolutely without limit, without consult- 
ing either the Board of Estimate or the 
Board of Aldermen. Finally, the Board 
of Health may in times of public peril 
virtually rule the city, supplanting the 
customary authorities, a provision war- 
ranted only by the “ paramount” impor- 
tance of health and life. 

The Commissioner of Health is ap- 
— and removable by the Mayor. 

e must always be a physician. In view 
of the fact that he, the President of the 
Board of Health, is in closer touch and 
more conversant with the health condi- 
tions of the city and the working force 
of the Department than the other two 
members of the Board, it is natural that 
his opinion should carry great weight 
with them. Moreover, he is the execu- 
tive head of the Department of Health, 
to whom all subordinate officials are di- 
rectly answerable; for the Board, in 
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appointments and removals, as in all 
other important matters, such as amend- 
ing the Sanitary Code, acts, in the main, 
on the recommendation and in the light 
of the investigations of the Commissioner 
of Health. It is he, then, who chiefly 
shapes our health policies. Whether 
they are vigorous or weak, adequate or 
makeshift, depends largely on his ability 
and personality amd his power to secure 
intelligent and effective co-operation 
from the workers in the specialized bu- 
reaus and divisions. 

Under the Commissioner, the working 
force consists of a secretary, who acts 
both for the Board of Health and the 
Commissioner ; a Deputy Commissioner 
of Health, who is also chief of the Sani- 
tary Burean; Assistant Sanitary Super- 
intendents in each of the boroughs; the 
chiefs of the specialized bureaus and 
their assistants. It is through the work 
of these various divisions and bureaus 
that there can best be conveyed an in- 
sight into the services of our Department 
of Health concerning every interest that 
affects for good or ill the health of the 
people of New York City. 

he duty of the Sanitary Bureau may 
roughly be defined as that of applying 
the rules of personal cleanliness to the 
whole city, for where there is dirt there 
is apt to be disease. Besides other 
services, it carries on, so far as the city 
can finance it, campaigns against mosqui- 
toes and flies, promotes the improve- 
ment of sanitary conditions for factory 
workers, and watches over bathing estab- 
lishments and recreation centers. It is 
charged with the duty of compelling the 
construction of sewers in outlying dis- 
tricts, where this feature of sanitation is 
often neglected. Its work ranges from 
carrying on crusades against spitting 
and other nuisances to the disinfection 
of dead animals lying on the streets and 
the prevention of the escape of rats from 
vessels to the docks at which they lie. 
Its inspectors are tireless in searching 
out all nuisances dangerous to health 
and ending them. 

The Bureau of Preventable Diseases 
touches very closely the life of the citizen. 
Through its various divisions it endeavors 
to prevent the spread of contagious dis- 
eases, and by administering antitoxins 
to effect the cure of those who have con- 
tracted them. It carries on its work 
chiefly through divisions dealing with 
infectious diseases, typhoid fever, and 
tuberculosis. 

The Division of Infectious Diseases 
requires the notification, registration, 
sanitary supervision, diagnosis, isolation, 
removal to hospital, and disinfection of 
cases of infectious diseases. Notitication 
is the requirement that all such cases be 
promptly reported by attending physi- 
cians, proprietors of hotels, boarding- 
house keepers, ete. The facts regarding 
the disease are secured for registration 
and filed, so that through comparison of 
several cases it may be possible to find 
some one source of infection each has 
come in contact with, and -thus the.somree .. 
of disease be determined. Sanitary super- 
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HEALTH FOR PERMITS TO WORK 


vision involves, in friendly co-operation 
with the physician and family, securing 
the observance of all the sanitary regula- 
tions directed against the spread of dis- 
ease, such as the maintenance of quaran- 
tine and the destruction or disinfection 
of all infected material from the sick- 
chamber. Diagnosis may be defined as the 
determination of the exact disease from 
which a patient is suffering. This can be 
done accurately only by skilled physicians 
who know, and can reveal, the signs and 
symptoms of infectious diseases. Think of 
attending physicians pronouncing that a 
child had diphtheria when closer inspection 
proved that he had a shoe button up his 
nose—an actual case, that occurred, how- 
ever, outside of New York. Isolation isnec- 
essary to protect the well fromthe infected. 
It may be accomplished in our own homes 
almost always if people are intelligent 
and careful ; in cases where the conditions 
of the home are not such as to afford 
assurance of proper care or isolation, 
removal toa hospital is ordered. Disin- 
fection is needed to root all traces of the 
disease from the sick-room, clothing, ete. 
It no longer means fumigation ; better 
and more effective disinfection can be 
secured by means of thorough cleaning in 
conjunction with fresh air and sunlight, 
nature’s own disinfectants, although in 
some cases premises may have to be 
papered or repainted. The Division di- 
rects its efforts against the’ so-called 
major infectious diseases, such as chol- 
era, smallpox, and typhoid, immedi- 
ately assuming full care of all such 
eases. It enforces very strict rules 
for these cases, in view of their serious 
character. A striking testimonial to the 
value of vaccination as a preventive of 
smallpox is shown in the records of the 
Department of Education of New York 
City ; during the thirty years that vac- 
cination has been enforced for school- 
children not asingle case of smallpox has 
appeared in the public schools. When 
minor infectious diseases are reported, 
such as measles, mumps, or whooping 
cough, it merely sends to the home a set 
of instructions in four languages (English, 
Italian, German, and Yiddish), giving 
directions as to the precautions to be ob- 
served and duration of quarantine. 





Tuberculosis is often called the “ White 
Plague.” It is the modern rival as a 
destroyer of the “ Black Death” of the 
Middle Ages. The activities of our Health 
Department and auxiliary organizations 
to check its ravages are manifold. Not 
only do they use all the customary means 
of prevention, but they carry on unre- 
mitting campaigns to cure its victims. If 
a patient can be helped at home, a visit- 
ing nurse offers advice to the family and 
makes reports to the Department. She 
may recommend that sickly or anzemic 
children be admitted to fresh air classes 
or day camps ; her reports may show that 
the patient “s employed where his work is 
harmful to himself or others, in which 
case he is directed to other employment. 
She may try to induce a patient who 
needs hospital care to submit to his re- 
moval; if he refuses, it may be done 
against his will. These nurses are at- 
tached to tuberculosis clinics, which have 
authority to deal with all such cases. 
Physicians are sent to those patients who 
have no medical adviser. Those who can- 
not afford good food are put in touch 
with charitable organizations that will 
supply it, for good food is medicine to 
the consumptive. The Department of 
Health provides two camps in disused 


ferry-boats, one set of patients spending 


A FERRY-BOAT SCHOOL FOR THE PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS IN 


CHILDREN 


the day there, and another sleeping in 
them at night. The city maintains three 
tuberculosis hospitals entirely and con- 
tributes to the support of others. It pro- 
vides two sanitariums for adults and two 
preventoriums for children far away from 
the heat and danger of the city. These 
are only a few of the ways in which our 
city is trying to help the victims of this 
terrible disease that causes more suffering 
and deaths than any other. 

The Bureau of Child Hygiene is 
charged with the prevention of diseases 
in all children from birth to the age of 
sixteen. It not only works through expert 
care for children on the part of physi- 
cians and nurses, but carries on an edu- 
cational campaign to acquaint mothers 
with the proper care of children. The 
nurse or physician, either visiting the 
home or in attendance at a Baby Wel- 
fare Station, can give at best only a few 
minutes’ direct attention to any child, al- 
though it would be hard to overestimate 
the value of the expert attention they do 
give. But a mother, with the baby 
under her eye all hours of the day, is 
the only person always present and able 
to provide the food, clothing, and care 
needed to keep the little life going. 

Recognizing this, the Division of Baby 
Welfare, working through fifty-nine Baby 
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Welfare Stations, not only endeavors to 
give direct help in the form of medical 
care and milk to babies, but aims further 
at educating each mother to become an 
intelligent guardian of the health of her 
children. Infant mortality has declined 
appreciably since the Division was estab- 
lished, and should decline further as the 
number of mothers instructed in mother- 
hood becomes greater, and in turn teach 
their daughters the lessons they have 
learned. 

The Division of School Medical In- 
spection exercises efficient care over one 
million school-children. Provision is made 
for the physical examination of every 
child by physicians on entering, and there- 
after by the teachers to discover ailments 
and defects that require correction. 
Clinies have been established to treat 
those whose parents cannot afford proper 
care. Something is being done through 
special outdoor, open-window, and fresh 
air classes for sickly children or those 
susceptible to tuberculosis. Children 
whose eyesight is weak have had special 
clinies established for them ; some of these 
are enrolled in sight-conservation classes ; 
others, formerly backward in school, after 
having had their eyes examined and 
glasses prescribed have shown rapid im- 
provement in their studies; even the 
totally blind are provided for in the 
city’s scheme of universal care and edu- 
cation. 

The Division of: Employment Certifi- 
cates may give “working papers” to 
children of school age or withhold them. 
In the interests of the school-children 
there are, in addition to educational and 
age requirements, mimimum standards of 
health and weight, for it is recognized 
that no child should go from the care of 
the school into the hard world of work 
unless equipped in every way for the 
struggle for self-support. 

The Bureau of Foods and Drugs 
guards the public from harmful or adul- 
terated drugs and foods. It includes five 
divisions for the inspection of drugs, 
chemicals, meat, milk, and other foods. 
The Division of Drug Inspection watches 
over drugs and their sale, informs the 
public about quack patent medicines, and 
compels manufacturers to modify adver- 
tisements so as not to mislead the public. 
The substitution of one drug for another 
might easily lead to serious consequences, 
perhaps to loss of life; against it the 
average citizen cannot defend himself. 
The chemical laboratory of the Bureau 
analyzes samples of the food and drugs to 
detect faults or frauds. The Division of 
Meat Inspection examines both animals 
coming into the city to be slaughtered 
here and dressed meat shipped in by 
packers. The Division of Milk Inspec- 
tion is authorized to supervise in a multi- 
tude of ways the quality, handling, and 
sale of milk and cream; the fact that 
eleven per cent of the samples of milk 
and fourteen per cent of those of cream 
examined in 1917 were found to be 
adulterated illustrates the need for super- 
vision. The Division of Food Inspection, 
with a staff of eighty inspectors, examines 
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cargoes of food coming into the city so 
as to condemn unfit food that might 
otherwise be sold. Oysters from polluted 
waters, a frequent source of infection, 
are excluded from sale. Retail stores are 
prohibited from selling cold storage arti- 
cles as fresh; they are severely dealt 
with if detected in setting out for sale 
unclean or spoiled products or in keeping 
food in their stores uncovered. 

The Bureau of Laboratories is indis- 
pensable to the efficiency of the Depart- 
ment. It has a dual function—first, to 
diagnose or detect the presence of dis- 
ease ; second, to provide medical advice 
and aid to many who, standing in need 
of special treatment, find the Bureau of 
Laboratories ready to furnish free the 
help they could not afford to pay for else- 
where. Examinations of milk or other 
material to discover minute but perhaps 
deadly bacteria are its every-day work. 
During 1917 it examined four hundred 
samples of milk daily. It prepares vac- 
cines and antitoxins for diphtheria and 
other diseases; during the war it fur- 





nished these in large quantities for the . 


armies in America and Europe. It has 
carried on patient and exhaustive studies 
to trace the causes of infantile paralysis 
and Spanish influenza and to find reme- 
dies for them. 

The Bureau of Hospitals is responsi- 
ble for the care and quarantine for the 
patients suffering from contagious dis- 
eases. Patients, even if apparently well, 
are not released until it is definitely cer- 
tain that they are no longer carriers of 
disease. 

The Bureau of Public Health Educa- 
tion is known by all of us, if not by name, 
at least through its activities. We have 
all seen posters picturing the offensive- 
ness of the fly and the mosquito; we read 
interesting articles in the newspapers on 
health topics, for which we are indebted, 
though we may not know it, to this 
Bureau; we may step into an exhibit 
showing what not to do and what to do if 
we would be well, to find that we owe an 
interesting and profitable hour to the 
enterprise and ingenuity of our health 
officers. In its work of publicity it ar- 
ranges for moving pictures on such seem- 
ingly diverse subjects as mosquito exter- 
mination and food analysis, exposes patent 
medicine frauds, circulates health posters, 
and even publishes a Monthly Bulletin 
and School Health News. 

The Bureau of Records is charged 
with compiling statistics dealing with mar- 
riages, births, and deaths, and furnishing 
information to the Department and the 
public through the Annual Report, the 
newspapers, and the Weekly Bulletin, on 
the rise and fall of population in the city 
as a whole and for the separate boroughs. 
These facts, circulated widely, inform 
people in other cities of the extent to 
which our city promises healthful condi- 
tions to new residents or industries. A 
city’s carelessness for health, shown in 
such records, would soon show a reflection 
of the high death rate in the decline of 
prosperity. As for the people of New 
York City and its Department of Health, 
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the Bureau of Records is the keeper of 
the city’s health thermometer ; it shows 
through the statistics it compiles the rise 
and fall of the death rate for adults and 
for children, and for every specific dis- 
ease. When it tells us that the death rate 
has fallen, we know things are going well ; 
if we find the rate particularly low in 
typhoid, we compliment ourselves on our 
up-to-date water and milk inspection; if 
we find at the same time that the rate for 
diphtheria is high, we realize that we must 
redouble our activities to reduce it. Our 
records may show that the number of cases 
of certain diseases is higher in certain 
neighborhoods or boroughs than in others. 
The Department at once institutes an in- 
vestigation tosee what different conditions 
in different places have produced contrast- 
ing results, 


State and Federal Co-operation 


In addition to the government of New 
York City two other governments watch 
over our health, New York State and the 
United States. It is easy to see how bad 
it would be if our city government did 
not take any measures of prevention 
against a contagious disease in the house 
next to ours, or even one in the next 
street. If, however, contagion is present 
just beyond the city limits, though per- 
haps only a stone’s throw from our doors, 
in another city, our city government could 
do little about it. The State Government, 
however, could act for our protection, for 
all parts of the State are under the State 
Health Law, and, although given a large 
measure of local “home rule” or self- 
control in health matters, all health 
officers must, under pain of removal or 
even prosecution, enforce the State, Health 
Law. The Federal Government guards 
our gates against the entrance of pests 
from foreign lands ; through its control 
of inter-State commerce it does much to 
insure the possibility of securing pure 
food and drugs; it even sends, in great 
crises, its “flying squadron” of medical 
experts to grapple with conditions of 
disease that overtax local physicians. 

Yet, protected though he be by his 
three governments—city, State, and Fed- 
eral—the individual citizen must stand 
ready to participate with his govern- 
ments in the campaign for health if any 
results worth while are to be attained. 
Such co-operation is, in fact, the essence 
of democracy. A government, even if its 
officers are elective and its offices open to 
all, is not a democracy in its truest sense 
when it has to get things done through 
compulsion that ought to be done volun- 
tarily, even spontaneously. Democracy 
implies a great mass of citizens eager to 
assist their government because they are 
actuated by the clear understanding that 
their government is working for them; 
that it is not something separate from 
themselves, but as much a part of them- 
selves as their brains or their hands; that 
its effectiveness is a measure of their ef- 
fectiveness, and that if it is compelled to 
use strong means to accomplish its ends, 
it is because they, its members, are prov- 
ing themselves incapable of democracy. 
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SAVE THE REDWOODS 


BY GEORGE BURCHARD 


AKING the world over, wherever the 

name of Calfornia is known people 

have heard of the “Big Trees,” the 
gigantic sequoias of the Sierras. It is not 
so generally known that their cousins of 
the coast regions, the Sequoia sempervi- 
rens, the redwoods, though of a similar 
size, are in certain respects even more 
wonderful. Nor has America yet awak- 
ened to the realization that the very 
grandest of these coast redwoods are in 
danger of early extinction. 

In 1907 President Roosevelt foresaw 
what was coming and uttered a warnin 
which thus far | remained unheeded. 
Let a page from California’s history tell 
the story. 

In December of 1907 Senator George 
C. Perkins accompanied a leading citizen 
from his State, Mr. L. Feigenbaum, of 


then: “In order to accomplish further 
"ry soho of these forests [referring in 
1is letter to both varieties], it seems to me 
that a strong public sentiment should be 
aroused.” 

The latest movement organized for the 
preservation of the redwoods was _ that 
started last year, 1919, in Eureka, Hum- 
boldt County, under the name of the “ Save 
the Redwoods League.” Its beginning is 
especially auspicious. Former Congressman 
William Kent and Director of National 
Parks Stephen T. Mather have each con- 
tributed $15,000 towards creating a pur- 
chase fund. Besides these men, the League 
has as its President Franklin K. Lane, ex- 
Secretary of the Interior, and is sponsored 
also by others of National standing—Dr. 
John C. Merriam, of the University of 
California, R. L. Wilbur, President of Stan- 

















DESTROYING A GIANT REDWOOD 


Humboldt County, to call on President 
Roosevelt at the White House. “I am 
from Humboldt,” he explained, where- 
upon, with characteristic animation, the 
President exclaimed : 

“Oh, yes, Humboldt! Where grow those 
magnificent redwoods! You Humboldters 
want to be careful of your great forests! 
You should not waste that timber, for it 
will not be many years before it will be 
— valuable to you than you ever dream 
oO Na 

oe up President Roosevelt’s sug- 
—_ within two months the school-chil- 
dren of Eureka and of Humboldt County 
to the number of two thousand joined in 
signing a petition asking for the establish- 
ment of a National Redwood Forest. It 
was addressed to the United States Gov- 
ernment, mind you, and the despatches of 
February 20, 1908, speak of it as “one of 
the most unique petitions ever sent to 
Uncle Sam.” That Mr. Roosevelt was 
touched by this simple appeal is evident 
both by what he said wan caused to be 
done. He directed Forester Gifford Pin- 
chot to interest himself in the movement. 
He declared in a letter to Humboldt citi- 
zens: “I am exceedingly anxious to have 
the Forest Service do everything it can to 
assist in preserving representative bodies 
of both the Coast at Sierra sequoias.” 
And Mr. Pinchot wrote the following good 
advite, quite as applicable to-day as it was 


> this «“ 





ford University, and William E. Colby, 
President of the Sierra Club. It announces 
as its immediate object the saving of a 
strip of typical redwood forest lying at 
least three hundred feet wide on either 
side of the new State highway on the south 
fork of Eel River, in Humboldt County. 
That county itself has advanced $30,( 
through its Board of Supervisors, and suf-. 
ficient lands have been purchased or tied 
up so that a real beginning can be said 
to have been made; but the time for 
action is pressing. How imperative this call 
is can be a appreciated only by one who 
is acquainted with these magnificent for- 
ests and the dangers which threaten them. 
When you enter a redwood forest, you 
enter another world. Under the mystic 
spell of these huge trees time falls away 
like a garment, and your first impulse is to 
stand in speechless awe gazing upward at 
ziants who count their days by centuries. 
Tenter stands a forest monarch. rearin 
his green, lace-like foliage three heaindoed 
feet in the air; when Cesar crossed the 
Rubicon, he was already one hundred years 
old—as men count time. But he is young 
to-day! and if you will spare him—save 
him from the woodsman’s ax—America’s 
children for many succeeding centuries may 
come to this spot and with reverent souls 
worship the God who planted and grew 
Rchemath of the soil”. who- here 
uprears his vastness. 
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Those features of nature which are most 
entrancing, most impressive, cannot be 
reproduced in words. Just as the grandeur 
of these redwood trees baffles description, 
so language seems inadequate to do justice 
to the singular harmony and beauty of the 
matchless setting in which these trees 

row. Sword ve whose sheaths not 
infrequently attain six and eight feet in 
length carpet the forest floor. Purple-leaved 
oxalis, glaucous salal, dark-green huckle- 
berry, rhododendron trees, delicate licorice 
fern, and all manner of mosses bury the 
ground with their luxuriant growth and 
spring from the fallen logs with tropic 
vigor. 

The Sierra sequoias grow far apart, soli- 
tary in their in ividual magnificence ; the 
coast redwoods crowd their immense co- 
lumnar bodies in close formation. At its 
base the largest known standing redwood 
measures thirty-three feet across, gradually 
draws in, and runs up to a height estimated 
at three hundred feet. A single acre of 
redwood forest will cut all the way from 
one hundred thousand to one million feet 
of merchantable timber. The largest tree 
of which there is an authentic record cut 
480,000 feet of salable lumber—enough to 
build twenty-four sizable five-room houses. 
Though classed as a soft lumber, redwood, 
with one exception, is the strongest soft 
wood known. Its fire-resisting qualities 
are such that in conducting logging opera- 
tions the lumbermen set fire to the waste 
before the logs are hauled to the mills; 
fire insurance companies accept it for fire 
walls. Few woods equal it for durability. 
Millions of feet are now worked up into 
railway ties, shingles, grape-stakes, water- 
tanks. As a source of lumber supply it is 
the main reliance of California. Owing to 
these facts, its disappearance from market, 
its practical extinction, is a matter of but 
a few years. Originally, Humboldt County 
was estimated to contain forty billion feet 
of redwood; even the most sanguine say 
that at the present rate of cutting it cannot 
last to exceed forty years. And of course 
the best, the biggest—that found onthe rich 
bottom lands—is already disappearing rap- 
idly ; the giants are the first to fall. AVhat 
with the rapidly advancing price of lum- 
ber, the profits on even one of these biggest 
of trees may easily reach some hundreds 
of dollars. All this spells their early doom. 

The new California State highway, which 
is nearing completion and runs northward 
from San Francisco up through Humboldt 
County, ery through a mighty avenue of 
eight miles of these marvelous trees. This 
highway is rT known as the Highway 
of the Giants. All who have traveled it 

jlace it among the wonders of the world. 
Vet its giants are doomed to early destruc- 
tion unless decisive steps are taken. Only 
by the exercise of the greatest of pressure 
have the hands of the lumbermen been held 
back from a wholesale onslaught. There is 
yet time, if = action is taken. The 
Save the Redwood League has made a 
beginning. It still remains to purchase not 
less than 640 acres of redwood timber in 
order to acquire just as an ultimate mini- 
mum a strip of timber three hundred feet 
wide lying on either side of this State 
highway. 

To berate those engaged in the lumber 
business for cutting down such magnificent 
trees does not seem at all fair. i he real 
wrong was done years ago when our Gov- 
ernment gave these forests away for a 
mere pittance of $1.25 or $2.50 per acre. 
These forests ‘to-day of -course “represent 
legitimate capitalization. Those who would 
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A REDWOOD FOREST IN HUMBOLDT COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


establish a redwood park now have but one 
course to pursue, and that is to purchase 
back the land that is needed. The question 


resolves itself down to a matter of finance, | 


the providing of funds to buy the best and 
most representative of these redwoods, and 
on the best obtainable terms. Fortunately, 
lumbering operations have not yet reached 
the northern part of Humboldt County, 
hence land is much cheaper, and acreage 
on which stand the noblest of redwoods 


can be bought for about one-fifth the price 
naturally ruling in the active lumbering 
regions. 

ow large a fund can be raised by patri- 
otic America for the purchase of a red- 
wood park? Perhaps enough with which 
to buy at least several thousand acres of 
these grand trees. Some earnest workers 
for the establishment of a National red- 
wood park have even dreamed of seeing it 
created on the shores of Big Lagoon, over- 


looking the Pacific Ocean, running up over 
the shoulders of a great mountain and 
down deep into the valley where these 
_ of ancient lineage have waited for 
o! these thousand years for the coming 
of man. They have even dreamed of see- 
ing such a park established here dedicated 
to the memory of the naturalist and the 
statesman who desired to save the forest 
brotherhood from destruction—Theodore 
Ruosevelt. 











THE BOOK TABLE: DEVOTED TO BOOKS AND THEIR MAKERS 


AMONG THE NEW 


mire. If we consider Miss Clemence 

Dane’s “ Legend” under this rough 
division, it would certainly come in the sec- 
ond category. The reader who is looking 
for entertainment or plot may not be at- 
tracted; but the oak is remarkable in 
the cleverness with which the theme is 
treated and the effects sought are brought 
out. It is as subtle in its method as Miss 
Sinclair’s “ Mary Olivier,” but simpler in 
its plan and marked by greater clarity. In 
form it is nothing more or less than a 
conversation. A few friends accustomed 
to meet in a sort of literary circle are 
oppressed at first by the news that the most 
brilliant of their number is ill to the point 
of death, later by the sudden news that 


Sm E novels we enjoy ; others we ad- 


NOVELS’ 


vividly, especially so with one friend of 
the dead author who is to write her Life 
and is shrewdly aware of her chance to 
make one of the great biographies of all 
time. In the end, emotion and excitement 
lead to psychic or semi-psychic visions by 
two of the group—one the man who had 
loved the dead woman most, the other a 
girl who had never seen her. 

One puts the book down with a startlingly 
real picture of Madala Grey, the “ woman 
of genius, big of heart and mind, impul- 
sive, prodigal of herself and her great 
gifts,” although Madala Grey in person 
never comes upon the scene at all. Singular 
as the story is in its conception and execu- 
tion, it appeals both to the intellect and to 
the feelings. 


how many exceedingly readable introduc- 
tions to novels have lately been appearing. 
Not to speak of Mr. Barrie’s Introduction 
to “The Little Visiter,’ we have had a 
really remarkable series of such Introduc- 
tions by Sir James Barrie, Mr. Wells, Mr. 
Bennett, and others for the collective edi- 
tion of the novels of Leonard Merrick. In 
times past introductions have been so formal 
that most readers, we imagine, have ac- 
quired the habit of skipping them. Any one 
who skips the Introductions to the Merrick 
novels is missing a literary treat, to say 
nothing of learning from them why Leonard 
Merrick is so beloved as a writer by his 
fellow-novelists. The latest volume in this 
edition (through which the world has come 
to know Merrick as he ought to be known) 
is “The. Worldlings.” Mr. Neil Munro, 
who furnishes the Introduction, points out 























(C) E. O. Hoppé 
LEONARD MERRICK 


she has died. They talk of her genius, her 
temperament, her personality, and even 
of the subjective proof that in one part 
of her life there must have been a passion 
and a love history about which none of her 
intimates knew. It seems absurd to call 
such a piece of fiction dramatic ; and yet it 
is dramatic, because the talkers’ feelings 
are intensely aroused ; love, envy, and am- 
bition cross one another. Little by little 
the characters of the participants come out 


1 Legend. By Clemence Dane. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 

‘The House of Baltazar. By William J. Locke. 
The John Lane Company, New York. 

The Worldlings. By Leonard Merrick. Introduc- 
tion by Neil Munro. Third Edition. E, P. Dutton 
& Co., New York. 

Evander. By Eden Phillpotts. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

Outlanders. By Mary Austin. Boni & Liveright, 
New York. 

A Thin Ghost, and Others. By Montague Rhodes 
James, Litt.D. Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York. 

The Snake-Bite, and Other Stories. By Robert 
Hichens. The George H. Doran Company, New 

York. 

Celia and Her Friends. By Ethel Brunner. The 
Maemillan Company, New York. 

The Landscape Painter. By Henry James. Scott 
& Seltzer, New York. 

Traveling Companions. By Henry James. Boni 
& Liveright, New York. 
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CLEMENCE DANE 


There is never any question as to enjoy- 
ment when a new novel by William J. 
Locke appears. His method is frank and 
open, he cares less for subtlety than for 
bringing out his men and'women clearly 
and putting them in situations the outeome 
of which is intensely exciting. His just- 
published novel, “The House of Baltazar,” 
= | not compare in art altogether favorably 
with two orthree of his earlier novels, suchas 
“The Beloved Vagabond” and “Septimus ;” 
but the strange plight of the mathematical 
— who has been living in England 

or two years during the great war without 
knowing that a war was going on in- 
stantly arouses the curiosity of the reader, 
and his interest continues unabated through- 
out the story. It is not a war novel in the 
ordinary sense, but the mathematician, 
Baltazar, the woman that he loved twent 
years ago and left because he loved her, his 
extraordinary Chinese pupil and servant, 
his son of whose existence he did not 
know until his great awakening in the 
middle of the war—all are alive with 
reality. The things which happen to them, 
while not seule probable, are certainly 
odd, as woh as exciting. It is easy and safe 
to predict a wide reading for the story. 

Ve wonder if our readers have noticed 


WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


that the nature of this story is such that 
it does not contain as much of efferves- 
cence and light satire as does “Conrad in 
Quest of His Youth,” “Celia,” and some 
of Merrick’s short stories. This is because 
“The Worldlings ” is alittle more serious 
in its literary intention. Nothing could 
better illustrate the quality of Merrick’s 
work than the fact that in this book 
he takes a quite ordinary and common- 
place melodramatic motif and altogether 
refrains from treating it in a melodramatic 
manner. When we find that a hero in 
desperate straits is led into personating a 
dead man whom he dest resembles, 
ong himself off on the man’s father, who 
1as not seen him for a great many years, 
and is accepted as son and heir, we nat- 
urally say that this is simply a cheap and 
outworn bit of sensational writing. But 
what Merrick is interested in is in usin 
how the fraudulent heir is far from being 
a villain through and through, how his 
true nature and his false situation fight in 
him for mastery, how he meets the extraor- 
dinary situation in which he is placed, 
neither like a hero nor a villain but like an 
intensely human person, capable of crime 
but capable also of love and deep feeling. 
A story of delicate fancy—indeed, a kind 


la”. 








of romantic fairy tale for grown people— 
is a Austin’s “ Outlanders.” It is fan- 
tastic, but it is truly imaginative. A young 
man ‘and woman of the ordinary modern 
sort wander on the California coast into 
a strange path and come into the life 
of the Outlanders, a tribe of primitive 
people almost Greek in beauty and grace, 
who glide in and out among the forests 
and who have their tribal wars with other 
similar half real and half fanciful peoples. 
When ordinary human beings come among 
them, it is the custom to give them to 
drink a cup which wipes out all recollection 
and then to let them return to their ordi- 
nary life. But in this case circumstances 
lead them to make the newcomers a part of 
their woodland existence. The incidents are 
not only novel and well invented, but are 
often actually stirring. There is charm, too, 
in the way in which the book is written. 
Somewhat in the same class may be placed 
Mr. Phillpotts’s “ Evander,” in which we 
are carried back to classical or pre-classical 
times and are introduced to certain men and 
women of the less exalted classes to whom 
marriage has just been granted as a boon 
and who live on terms of friendship and 
almost familiarity with the old-time gods 
and goddesses—notably with Apollo and 
Bacchus. The vein is one of mild social 
satire; the touch is light and easy; and 
here also is the charm of imagination and 
fancy. 

The present season has brought out a 
rather unusual number of collections of 
short stories that are not “ pot-boilers ” 
written for the magazines, but have 
real quality and talent. Thus, Mr. Robert 
Hichens’s “The Snake Bite, and Other 
Stories” is tragic and strikes deep in its 
reflection of human passion, hatred, and 
revenge. We doubt if Mr. Hichens has 
ever done better work than in “ The Snake 
Bite ;” the African color and atmosphere 
are admirably rendered. In Mr. Montague 
James’s “A Thin Ghost, and Others” is a 
collection of ghost stories which singularly 
enough have a power to “make your flesh 
creep,” as the Fat Boy in “ Pickwick” 
says, yet also to amuse. For Mr. James 
seems to combine with the old-fashioned 
love of an unexplained ghostly horror 
the ability to make characters that re- 
mind one of Dickens’s Mrs. Gamp and 
other amusingly garrulous people. Quite 
different is the pretty little volume called 
“ Celia and Her Friends,” by Ethel Brun- 
ner, a new writer, we believe. Celia her- 
self is a most attractive young woman and 
a delightful talker. Around her revolve a 
little circle of men and women who manage 
to get into amusing situations and to extri- 
cate themselves therefrom with wit and 
cleverness. 

As we are speaking of short stories, we 
should not fail to record the fact that there 
has been something like a revival of the 
early work of Henry James through two col- 
lections of short stories published when he 
was a young man, all, we should suppose, 
quite new to readers of our generation, 
and some decidedly worth while. “ A Land- 
seape Painter,” which has just appeared, 
certainly has a clearness of style and 
a certainty of touch which Mr. James 
would have done well to cultivate more 
carefully in his later and more complex 
days. The first story in “A Landscape 
Painter,” and the one which gives title 
to the book, is capital, the others not 
nearly so good. “A Landscape Painter” 
was the first story of Mr. James brought 
to Mr. W. D. Howells when he was editor 
of the “ Atlantic Monthly,” and when asked 
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whether he would approve of the story, Mr. 
Howells said, in effect, “Get all the stories 


- youcan from that writer.’’ The other volume 


of short stories by Henry James appeared 
two or three months ago, under the title 
“Traveling Companions.” It is of more 
even quality than the volume already men- 
tioned, and, while a little too leisurely in its 
narrative, is excellent throughout in literary 
execution. It forms an interesting contrast 
to the slapdash and impatient methods of 
most of our present-day short-story writers. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


ART 
Animated Cartoons. How They Are Made: 


7, al 


Their Origin and Development. By E. G. 
Lutz. Illustrated. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 


Here is a lucid explanation, with many 
illustrations, of one oF the mysteries of the 
screen. The movie “fan” may or may not 
admire the animated cartoons that are a 
feature of almost every moving-picture 
presentation, but everybody will be inter- 
ested in the account here given of their 
production. 
SCIENCE 


—_— = Photography. By Herbert E. Ives. 
llustrated. The J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 


This book will interest all photographers, 
articularly those with a scientific bent, 
ut it will be of greatest value to the man 

who uses or hopes to use an airplane—and 
that means pretty nearly all adventurous 
spirits. This thorough technical treatise 
may be used as a practical manual for class 
or self instruction. 


BIOGRAPHY 

Days and Events, 1860-1866. By Thomas 
L. Livermore. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. 

A remarkably minute and circumstantial 
account of a young soldier’s experiences in 
the Civil War. The volume ought to take 
its place as a real “source book” for com- 
mentators on the history of that conflict. 
There is much of entertainment in the 
narrative, which is frank to a degree and 
often vigorous, fresh, and significant in its 
criticisms. The author became a colonel at 
the age of twenty-one, and he fought in sev- 
eral great battles, including Chancellorsville 
and Gettysburg, which are vividly de- 
scribed. If the book runs to a second 
edition, which it deserves, it should have 
chapter headings and an index. 

Lawyer's Life on Two Continents (A). By 
Wallis Nash. Illustrated. Richard G. Badger, 
Boston. 

The author, an Englishman by birth and 
an American by adoption, tells interest- 
ingly of his life on two continents. He met 
many distinguished we in his first 
home and had many adventures in his sec- 
ond, and his anecdotes about both phases 
of his life are entertaining and well told. 
Life of Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson (The). 

By Nellie van de Grift Sanchez. Illustrated. 
Charles Seribner’s Sons, New York. 

All Stevensonians who have read Col- 
vin’s “ Letters” and Balfour’s “ Life” of 
Stevenson know what a moral support, in- 
centive to action, and cheerful companion 
he had in Mrs. Stevenson. In this volume 
Mrs. Sanchez tells in a thoroughly reada- 
ble way the story of the married life of 
the Stevensons, with a sketch of Mrs. 
Stevenson’s early life which is so interest- 
ing that one could wish it more extended. 
The incidents related of the years in Cali- 
fornia, France, Samoa, and England are 
new, present the feminine side of the life- 
story of the Stevensons, and are a real 
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contribution to our knowledge of the man. 
The portraits in the book are notable and 
to most people unknown. We incline to 
think the ak better worth while than any- 
thing that has been printed about Steven- 
son since the “ Letters,” the two volumes 
of which have a permanent place in lit- 
erature. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 
History of France (A). By William Stearns 
Davis, Ph.D. Illustrated. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. 

The present volume is, so far as we 
know, the only truly comprehensive history 
of France. It describes French history 
from its beginning to the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles of 1919. Scholars and those who 
are not scholars will be glad to have in a 
single volume this account of the entire 
history of France. The work may become 
the standard single-volume history, for, 
aside from its comprehensiveness, the text 
has been clearly and compactly written by 
one who has an enviable knowledge of 
sources. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 
Birds in Town and Village. By W. H. Hud- 
son. Illustrated. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. 

This book is not so whimsical as Mr. 
Hudson’s “ The Book of a Naturalist.” On 
the other hand, it is a closer and more 
charming study of natural history. It in- 
cludes parts of a former book about birds 
by Mr. Hudson and new matter also. As a 
talk about English birds to be found in 
and near villages and towns the book has 
something the same value as Mr. Bur- 
roughs’s books about American birds. The 
colored plates are charming. 

Ireland a Nation. By Robert Lynd. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York. 

“ There is, as regards Ireland, simply no 
‘ British case’ which an honest man can 
state. Even an almost fanatical pro-Eng- 
lishman like myself has been unable to 
discover one.” ‘The author, while claiming 
to be pro-English, was, it is stated else- 
where, born in Belfast and is thus an 
Ulsterman. But he is not an “ Ulsterite” 
and has no sympathy with Ulster in its 
desire to remain under British rule. He is 
well informed and presents his views with 
clearness and force, as befits an editor of 
the London “ Daily News.” But his book 
will fail through over-statement, as indi- 
cated above, to carry conviction to his 
opponents. 

Irishman Looks At His World (An). By 


George A. Birmingham. Hodder & Stoughton, 
New York. 


Dr. Hannay (“G. A. Birmingham”) is 
an Ulsterman, like the author of the book 
noticed above; and he finds much to say 
in defense of Ulster’s claims. He is emi- 
nently fair-minded, however, and_ sees 
deeply into Irish character and conditions. 
These two books fairly offset each other, 
and together give a capital picture of 
present-day Ireland and its problems. 


WAR BOOKS 
**Some Women of France.” By C. L. Fitch. 
Illustrated. The Allerey Press, Ames, Iowa. 

Many interesting photographs of French 
people and industries, made while the 
author was a member of the Educational 
Corps of the American Army, are here pre- 
sented, together with comments of —- 
tional value on French ideals and morals. 
The scope of the book is much greater 
than the title would imply. The material 
is so excellent that it is regrettable that it 
should not have been put together in a 
really effective format. 
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THIS WEEK’S OUTLOOK 
A WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF CURRENT HISTORY’ 
BY J. MADISON GATHANY 


SCARBOROUGH SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


The Resignation of Secretary Lane 


HAT are the conditions existing in 

\\/ onr Federal Government as de- 

scribed by Secretary Lane? Upon 

whom, in your opinion, does blame for 
these conditions rest ? 

On the whole, from days of Washington 
to Wilson, do you think Congress has been 
a fairly representative body ¢ What proof 
have .you for your answer ? 

Of whom should leadership be expected 
in National government? Of every one 
connected with it, or of a few prominent 
officials ? 

Secretary Lane says that there are so 
many checks and brakes that the Govern- 
ment does not keep pace with the Nation’s 
requirements. It is safe to say that our 
Government has never kept pace with the 
Nation’s requirements. Is this possible in 
a democratic government? If not, what is 
the value of Secretary Lane’s criticisms? 

Are you and your associates rather find- 
ing fault with our Government than _help- 
ing it with constructive criticism? If so, 
are not your neighbors entitled to regard 
you as something of a Bolshevist ? 

Ave the faults of a democratic govern- 
ment the faults of the people who consti- 
tute it ? 

What, in your opinion, does Mr. Lane 
mean by saying that “the self-protective 
sense [in Washington | is developed abnor- 
mally”? Is the development of this sense 
ae: 

What is our American attitude toward 
government? Is it that government is a 
necessary evil and must be held in check ? 
If so, has the time come when that attitude 
should be changed ? 

Should government officials have as 
much douse of expression of opinion 
and activity as the officials of any suc- 
cessful business ? 

Define these expressions : 
Department, trenchant. 


Executive 


The Supreme Court’s “ Steel 
Trust” Decision 


Several years age The Outlook coined 
the expression: “ Badness is not an essen- 
tial element of bigness.” Now the Supreme 
Court confirms this opinion. Do you con- 
sider the opinion of The Outlook and the 
Supreme Court sound ? 

What, in substance, is the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law? Tell, with reasons, your opin- 
ion of it. Has it served the country well? 

According to The Outlook, how should 
the question of public interest affect the 
Supreme Court in interpreting a law? Is 
this the only principle of law to follow? 

In your experience, have you found the 
small corner groceryman as anti-social as 
the big business man ? 

Can you explain the process by which 
the Supreme Court arrives at a decision? 
Do the Justices make their decisions as 
they happen to feel ? 

What is the function of the Supreme 
Court ? Is it dependent in any way upon 


1 These questions and comments are designed not 
only for the use of current events classes and clubs, 
debating societies, teachers of history and English, 
and the like, but also for discussion in the home 
and for suggestion to any reader who desires to 
study current affairs as well as to read about them. 
—Tue Eprrors. 


the Congress or the President? Are the 
other Federal courts? Did the framers of 
the Constitution do well in effecting this 
method 

Why are National courts needed? What 
classes of such courts have we? What 
cases are tried in them? How do the Fed- 
eral judges get their positions? What 
relation’ exists between the Federal and 
the State courts ? 

Do you consider the Steel Corporation a 
good or an evil institution? Should it, in 
your opinion, have been ordered dissolved ? 

Is business in the United States becom- 
ing more and more social or more and 
more anti-social ? 

Find out all you can about Chief Justice 
Marshall and his decisions. Was he a great 
man ? Read liberally in the “ Life of John 
Marshall,” by A. J. Beveridge (Houghton 
Mifflin). 

Define with care: Subsidiary, purview, 
paramount, immunit Y, statute. 


Russia To-Day 


Are Lenine and Trotsky becoming better 
or the Allies becoming more conservative 
in their attitude than formerly toward 
Soviet Russia? 

Can the present situation in Russia be 
compared with the situation in Mexico just 
— to the recognition of the Carranza 

xovernment by the United States? If so, 
in what respects ? 

Discuss whether the Russian Soviet gov- 
ernment should be recognized by our 
Government ? 

In the nature of it, can Bolshevism be- 
come democratic? Explain how govern- 
ment by the majority of the people can be 
autocratic. 

Should Bolshevism in Russia be over- 
thrown? If so, what would be, in your 
opinion, the way to go at the job ? 

For what reasons should all sound- 
thinking people be interested in the devel- 
opment of the intelligence of the Russian 
masses and in the improvement of the 
conditions under which they live ? 

Explain how foreign commerce and ex- 
change are carried on. Do Governments 
actually trade with each other ? 

Give the meaning of the following words 
and expressions: Constituene Assembly, 
Bolshevism, autocracy, Russian Co-opera- 
tive Society, soviet system, peasants. 

The following are books well worth read- 
ing on Russia and Bolshevism: “Open 
Gates to Russia,” by M. W. Davis (Harper 
& Brothers) ; “ Russia,” by C. E. Fanning 
(The H. W. Wilson Co.); “ American- 
ism versus Bolshevism,” by Ole Hanson 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.). 


Better Pay for Teachers 


What were some of the facts brought 
out about teachers’ salaries by speakers at 
the N. E. A. Convention? Are they strik- 
ing? Why should a great deal of senti- 
ment be dovehiget because of these facts ? 

Compare the amount of money spent by 
the Federal Government for education 
with the amounts spent by the Govern- 
ment for the improvement of rivers and 
harbors, for the bug and Navy, and for 
the cure of animal diseases. Tell what 
you think of the facts revealed by this 
comparison. 
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Onrest 


and 


Uncertainty 


are the pressing prob- 
lems of manufacturers. 
Theories help little and 
with the war as a back- 
round no man can 
, eames upon previous 
experience. The need 
is for plans ana prin- 
ciples that are bringing 
results today and now. 


The book 


Intelligent 
Selfishness 


A Business Builder 


By Montague Ferry 


sets forth honestly and 
frankly —as one busi- 
ness man talking to an- 
other— principles that 
are solving problems 
for big men and big 


industries. 


It deals with accom- 
plishment—not theory; 
with examples—not 
precepts. 


Short, concise and to 
the point. 


This book may be had from your bookseller, 
or direct by mail from the publisher. 


Price, One Dollar. 


Laurence C, WoopwortH 
Maker and Publisher of Books 
502 Sherman Street 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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Above is the Cosden Building, Tutsa, 
Ob la., covered by a Barrett 20-year 

specification Roof. Arch.: Henry F. 

thit, Kansas City. Gen. Cont.: E 
Fuller Construction Co., N. ¥. oof 
Cont.: Standard Roofing & Metal Co. be 
Tulsa, Okla. 

At right, Kete. ae flotel Tulsa, Oba. 
Ar eo. Winkler, Tul isa, Okla. 
General Cont. : Van Horn & Brie on 
Tulsa, Okla, "Roof Cont.: Builders?’ 
Supply Co., Tulsa, Okla. 

Below a nto ” Bldg. (Mid Con- 
tinent Oil & Gas Co, r Tulsa, Okla. 
Arch.: Schumacher & Atkinson, 
Tulsa, . Cont. é Ato ~ 
Bros., Kansas City. _ Roof 
Builders? Supply Co, Tulsa, Okla. 
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makes a Record 


ULSA, Oklahoma, sometimes 

called the ‘Oil City of America,” 
is one of the fastest growing towns in 
the Middle South. 


In the past three years the popula- 
tion of Tulsa has jumped from 28,240 
to nearly 79,000! 


More people mean more business, 
and more business means more build- 
ings. That is why Tulsa is constantly 
building, building, building. The city’s 
skyline changes every few months! 

Tulsa insists that its new buildings 
be up to the minute—thoroughly mod- 
ern in every respect. Thus it is that 
the buildings shown here, as well as 
most of the other prominent buildings 
in this live city, are covered with 
Barrett Specification Roofs. 


Known Costs and Guaranteed Service 


The Barrett Specification represents 
the modern way 
of buying a roof. 
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The “Oil City of edule 


stig, 

When you write the Barrett Speci- 
fication into your building plans, you 
definitely eliminate all uncertainty con- 
nected with your roofing problems. 
You deal with £nown costs and guaran- 
teed service. 


For we are ready to guarantee 
Barrett Specification Roofs to give 
20 years of service, free from mainte- 
nance costs of any kind. 


This guaranty, which is in the form 
of a Surety Bond issued by the well- 
known U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 
Company, of Baltimore, costs you 
absolutely nothing. 


It is obtainable on all roofs of 50 
squares or over, in towns of 25,000 or 
more, and in smaller places where our 
Inspection Service is available, Our 
only stipulation is that the Barrett 
Specification dated May 1, 1916, be 
strictly followed and that the roofing 
contractor shall be approved by us. 
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KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 





“| Want a PYRENE on My New Car 
the Very Day You Deliver It.” 


“It saves me 15% on my 
fire insurance policy. 

“Besides, I’m not taking 
the chance of having my 
car burn up when I’m out 
in the country, or the 
troubleand inconvenience 
of a long wait before I 
can get another car.” 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 


ATLANTA CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. of Canada, Ltd. , Montreal, P.Q. 





Sold by hardware and electrical supply dealers and garages 
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THE IRON HAND OR 
SYMPATHY? 
A PROBLEM OF AMERICANIZATION 


BY ELIAS LIEBERMAN 


Head of the English Department, Bushwick 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


This is a report of what took place at a 
conference of English teachers anxious to 

romote Americanization. What happened 
is of such interest and so well illustrates 
some of the cross-currents of thought on 
this topic that it should be brought to the 
attention not only of other educators but 
of the people at large. The time is too 
critical for blundering, and the life of the 
Nation depends upon the problem of turn 
ing the young into good, patriotic Ameri- 
cans. 

First, we proceeded to define Americani- 
zation, realizing, as we all did, that the 
term is loosely used. This definition was 
unanimously adopted : 

Americanization is the process of teach- 
ing the foreign-born the idioms not only 
of our language but of our thought; of 
familiarizing » with American tradi- 
tions and American ideals; and of en- 
couraging action in harmony with such 
teaching. 

Doubtless the definition is far from per- 
fect, but it was intended to include two 
elements of good pedagogic practice—im- 
pression and expression. For the benefit 
of the layman it may be put as follows: 
You cannot empty a jug which you have 
not previously filled. No child will respond 
to ideals with which he is unfamiliar. 

The question before us was, What can 
we do to eradicate the pernicious doctrines 
of the soap-box orator and to substitute 
for them the principles and the practice of 
sound Americanism ? 

The discussion began very tamely with 
a.talk by one of the teachers on the neces- 
sity of training for citizenship in a democ- 
racy. No government can rise higher than 
the intellectual and spiritual level of its 
individual units. Our democracy can be 
no better than its citizens. We all agreed 
to this, but it added nothing to our grasp 
of the problem. 

Then came a plea by another teacher 

for a better understanding of the foreigner 
whom we were trying to Americanize. ‘This 
teacher contended that it is our duty as 
educators to have patience with the young- 
ster who is obviously under radical infle- 
ences, to meet him sympathetically, to 
substitute for his un-American notions our 
own conceptions of patriotism, loyalty, and 
citizenship. ‘The foreigner comes 
nere with traditions of his own and a back- 
round of his own. Much of what he 
rings with him is worth preserving. 
Through our attitude of sympathy and 
understanding we must get close to him 
and correct the error of his ways when- 
ever, owing to the wrong environment, he 
has drifted into error. 

Here is where the excitement of the 
session began. His voice almost choking 
with earnestness, another teacher arose 
and spoke as follows : 

“Ladies and gentlemen, in my opinion, 
the attitude that has just been expounded 
is all wrong. We have been tolerant long 
enough as to this sort of thing. It is not 
an error of the head but of the heart from 
which these students and their parents are 
suffering. They and their parents under- 
stand American institutions as well as we 
do. I should never allow a radical student 
to express his views either before the class 
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or to me in private. I should say to the 


student: ‘I am the master, you are the’ 


scholar. There are no two views in these 
matters. The principles of our Govern- 
ment are not debatable. You must accept 
what I say.’”’ 

“You would make no attempt, then, to 
change his opinions?” asked one of the 
teachers. 

“T should categorically set before him 
what he, as my pupil, must accept from his 
teacher. I should not argue with him.” 

A teacher at this point recalled the fact 
that a year ago a boy of known Socialist 
and pacifist views was treated successfully 
by the sympathy method. After a year of 
conferring and debating with a teacher 
who consistently set before him the Ameri- 
can view-point in the World War, the boy 
at last shifted his ground completely, and 
to show his sincerity bought a Liberty 
Bond. 

“Isn’t this case proof that the sympa- 
thetic attitude gets results?’ the speaker 
was asked. , 

“No,” came the answer. “The boy was 
a hypocrite. He made no sacrifice in pur- 
chasing a Liberty Bond. It is the best in- 
vestment in the world.” 

An objection was raised here that the 
dissection of the boy’s motives was too 
metaphysical and that the act must be 
taken at its face value as a sign of a 
change of heart. 

But the speaker had by this time got 
his second wind. He sailed into his perora- 
tion : 

“You and I are at fault, ladies and 
gentlemen,” he continued, more earnestly 
than ever, “for our criminal laxity. This 
very term we are teaching Emerson, who 
said in ‘ Self-Reliance,’ ‘ Who so would be 
a man must be a non-conformist.’ What 
can we expect from students who accept 
such doctrines? Emerson’s views were 
harmless parlor philosophy in his time. It 
was fashionable to agree with him. To-day 
his views are accepted by the Bolshevists 
to buttress their own outrageous cult. 
Emerson is our own arch-Bolshevist. This 
is a time for taking stock. We have been 
mawkishly sympathetic and tolerant long 
enough. We must give no quarter. Any 
school text which implies that sort of in- 
dividualism must be suppressed. Not sym- 
pathy for the foreign-born who are radical 
is needed, but an iron hand. We must be 
firm.” , 

When the speaker had finished, the 
atmosphere was charged with tension. In 
faculty councils his opinions always carry 
great weight. His Americanism is unques- 
tioned. Hitherto a certain reasonableness 
and tolerance had marked his views. In 
his work he meets many foreign-born chil- 
dren, and he has won their love and 
admiration. This is cited in order to do 
full justice to the speaker, because the 
writer wishes to be recorded as utterly 
opposed to his views. 

To me it seems a truism that no child 
who has wandered off from the strait 
and narrow path of Americanism into the 
jungles of radicalism will ever be brought 
back or redeemed by such methods as the 
speaker outlined. Such “firmness” will 
only convince the pupil of what in his 
adolescent cocksureness he has probably 
all along suspected—our stupidity. 

The xistory of the world has given ample 
proof of the fact that force has never been 
successful in eradicating an idea. Ideas 
must be fought with ne. The radical 
stump speaker knows his little book. He 
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In Building, too, 


The Best is the Cheapest 


NCREASED costs in al- 

most everything we buy 

have taught us the true 
value of quality. Asa nation 
we have come to recognize 
that in the long run the best 
is the cheapest. We have come 
to realize the extravagance of 
cheapness. 


Investigation will convince you that 
this principle is. as true in building 
your home as it is in your every-day 
purchases. 


Other building materials have their 
merits and make their appeal, but 
looking at the building problem on all 
sides, no other material approaches 
Face Brick in the structural and artistic 
values it offers—permanence, comfort, 
safety from fire, beauty, and economy. 


The slight difference in first cost over 
less durable materials is soon wiped out 
by the many savings that go with a 
Face Brick house. 


You will find this subject fully 
discussed in ‘“The Story of Brick,’’ an 
attractive booklet full of pictures and 
information that will interest every 
prospective builder. 


Send for your copy today 


AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 
1139 Westminster Building, Chicago 
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Mec Cutcheon's 
Spring Dresses for Children 


Daintiness, simplicity and serviceability are 
happily combined in the new Spring Dresses for 
Children now being shown at McCutcheon’s. 


A wide selection in dresses of fine 
white Batiste and Nainsook, with 
For little girls hhand-smocking, hand-embroidery 
Strom and lace-trimming. Also Colored 
2 to 6 years Dresses of McCutcheon’s own Im- 
ported Swiss, Gingham, English 
Sateens and English Prints, in a 
number of attractive models, many 
of them trimmed with hand-smock- 
ing and hand-stitching. 


Charming Imported Dresses of fine 
white Batiste, hand embroidered 
For older girls and lace trimmed; as well as a 


up to large assortment of Colored Dresses 
12 years of Imported Gingham, Japanese 
~ Crepe, Chambray, English Sateen, 


Devonshire and Pongee—almost 
all of them with at least a touch 
of hand work, 


Tailored Hats and Coats to complete the Child’s spring 
costume. 


Mail Orders receive our prompt and careful attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 
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HELP WANTED! 


Are you in need of a Mother’s Helper, Companion, Nurse, 
Governess, Teacher, Business or Professional Assistant ? 
The Classified Want Department of The Outlook has 
for many years offered to subscribers a real service. A 
small advertisement in this department will bring results. 
The rate is only ten cents per word, including address. 


Department of Classified Advertising 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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THE IRON HAND OR SYMPATHY? 
(Continued) 

invites his audience to ask questions. Shall 
an American school-teacher deliberately 
put himself at a disadvantage by refusing 
to offset the doctrines of the fire-eater? It 
matters not to the immature mind that the 
radical’s answers are fallacious. He makes 
a show of being ready to meet all comers. 
He pretends to release the power of our 
own intellects. He invites us to soar with 
him into the rarer air. Shall an American 
school-teacher who has the best case in the 
world, if he only chooses to present it, 
maintain silence because he is too dig- 
nified to talk? Is not this the sort of atti- 
tude which makes the school-teacher ridic- 
ulous in the world of men and affairs ? 

As to Emerson. A defense of the New 
England sage seems ridiculous even at this 
time. After the sentence to which our 
principal speaker objected, Emerson con- 
tinues: “He who would gather immortal 
palms must not be hindered by the name 
of goodness, but must explore if it be good- 
ness. Nothing is at last sacred but the 
integrity of our own mind.” Americanism, 
certainly, has no fear of the closest seru- 
tiny. Our Government is the most equita- 
ble form of democracy that the brain of 
man has been able to devise. It provides 
for “ life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” It has stood the test of time. Ve 
want no subjects, as I understand it, but 
citizens. Not “I must believe this” but 
“T do believe this” should be felt by the 
foreign-born student to whom the princi- 
ples of Americanism are explained. 

Above all, the teacher is an educator. 
He must be nothing else. He is not con- 
nected with the penal branch of either 
State or Nation. It is his high privilege to 
develop human souls, and he must’ not 
shrink from the work even when it is dis- 
tasteful to him. 

I have presented both sides of our prob- 
lem in the hope that further discussion will 
tend to clarify the issues involved. The 
heat of debate in our microcosm must be 
taken as typical of what is now doubtless 

oing on elsewhere. In our work of Amer- 
icanization what shall be our policy? Not 
only schools but communities Bisons | ponder 
this well: the iron hand or sympathy ;— 
“ firmness” or understanding ? 


TEAK WOOD 


Your note in “By the Way” in the 
February 4 issue concerning teak wood 
caught my attention. As you doubtless 
know, this valuable wood is coming into 
wider-and wider use in shipbuilding, par- 
ticularly in such places as decks ni pilot- 
houses, which are constantly exposed to sea 
and weather. Its non-warping quality, 
which you mention, is the reason, of course, 
why it is so used. It needs no protection in 
the way of paint or varnish, although on 
the pilot-house and bridge it is usually 
varnished for the sake of appearance. On 
the deck the wood is ordinarily used about 
the edges—along the gutters and around 
the superstructure—pine being used mainly 
for the bulk of the decking. But on the 
latest battleships the decking is of teak 
throughout. Teak is a rather heavy wood, 
usually a dark brown in color, sometimes 
almost as dark as walnut, although occa- 
sionally it is nearly as light as white oak. 
A freshly sawed piece often shows patches 
of pale green, which, upon exposure, soon 
turns to a light brown. It is a straight- 
grained wood, and splits so easily that, 
whether fastened with screws or nails, 
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holes mustbe preparedbeforehand to receive 
them. Ithas, too,a strong distinctive odor, 
which some people find very disagreeable. 

A few years ago*a ship in this harbor 
(Newport News, Virginia) caught her 
anchor in the wreck of an old wooden 
hull, which is thought to have been the 
Cumberland, one of the first ill-fated 
ships to try the issue with the new iron- 
clad Merrimac in Hampton Roads. The 
anchor could not be disengaged, so the 
ship went to the local shipyard with a part 
of the wreckage clinging to it. It was 
found that there were three kinds of wood 
in the old ship. The ribs were of white 
oak ; the ceiling—comprising all the finish- 
ing wood—was of mahogany, and the decks 
were of teak. It is interesting to know 
that, whereas the oak and mahogany were 
riddled by the teredo worm, the teak was 
apparently as sound as it had ever been. 
Worms had not touched it. 

A certain sailing vessel in midocean- 
sighted a great log, and, being in need of 
extra spars, hauled it aboard. It was so 
overgrown with marine vegetation and 
barnacles as to indicate that it had been in 
the water for a number of years. Never- 
theless the crew cut into it and found it 
perfectly sound, except for an outside layer 
about two inches deep, which had suc- 
cumbed tothe chemical action of the vege- 
tation. It was teak. : 

Nature has endowed this wood with a 
preservative oil. It is this oil which ~~ 
out the water, and so prevents warping. It 
is the oil, again, which must be offensive— 
or perhaps poisonous—to the destructive 
toredo. Ernest C. SIEGFRIED. 

Newport News, Virginia. 


THE ARMY AND A 
BARTENDER 


The Secretary of War received on De- 
cember 5 a communication frem the Gov- 
ernment Appeal Agent of a local board 
which had before it in 1917 the appeal of 
a young man who claimed exemption from 
the Selective Service Law. He was a bar- 
tender by*profession, was without depend- 
ents, and seemed anemic in appearance. 
He. threatened the Government Appeal 
Agent with death and stated that the re- 
mainder of hiselife would be devoted to 
avenging the wrong that had been done to 
him. The communication continues: 

On December 3, 1919, this man called on the 
Government Appeal Agent, stating that he 
had just been ordered to New York for dis- 
charge from the service ; that the purpose of 
his visit was to express his earnest gratitude 
to the Government Appeal Agent for having 
ordered him into the Army; that he had 
gained twenty-eight pounds in weight, and 
that he had been made a sergeant and then 
detailed as an army field clerk at a salary of 
$135 a month; that he was through forever 
with any association with the liquor traffic; 
that he had been treated fairly; that he had 
observed that all men who were not shirkers 
but who desired to do their duty in the Army 
life received honorable treatment and just 
consideration; that he had taken out his 
American citizenship papers and it was his 
purpose to continue as an American citizen, of 
which he was proud; that his experience in 
the Army had been of untold value to him. 

“ A young man in the uniform of the 
United States Army, a non.-com., well 
set up, clean-cut, sturdy, brisk, healthy, 
with red cheeks and animated expression,” 
is the deseription given by the Secretary’s 
correspondent of the man who had come, 
at some personal inconvenience, “ for the 
a of making profound and sincere 
apologies” for the attitude he had assumed. 
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Adsco 
Graduated 
Radiator 
Valve 
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HEATING 


You Would Notice 


a 30% Fuel Cost 
Saving 


PEN your Adsco Valve 50% 

and get 50% radiation from your 

— radiator—not 10% or 90% as 

with other heating methods. Adsco 

valve gives any amount of radiation 
from zero to full. No heat is wasted. 


Adsco heating saves 20 to 30% fuel 
cost—a_ big, sdvnaniiel, worth-saving 
item now-a-days. It saves 15 to 20% on 
installation costs over most other systems. 
Any hot water heating system can be 
easily and creatine & changed over 
to better-controlled more economical 


Adsco Heating. 


There’s no noise possible with Adsco 
Heating—no leaky radiators, no air 
valves, no complicated devices. 


Any source of steam can be used— 
house heating boiler, “waste” steam 
from power plant, or steam from under- 

ound mains of a Central Heating 
tation. An Adsco Regulator main- 
tains the required pressure. 


For Homes, Offices, and F actory 
Buildings, ask for Bulletin No. 150-O. 


If you are interested in heating 
a group of buildings, or indus- 
trial homes, ask for Catalog O 
on ‘‘Central Station Heating’’ 


AMERICAN P)ISTRICT STEAM COMPANY 





280 Madison Ave., First Nat’l Bank Bldg., 


General Offices and Works : 
NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Branches: 


Hoge Bldg., 
New York Chicago Seattle 
Some Sales Territory Open 


We have an attractive 
Proposition for Jobbers 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 


The Financial Department is prepared to furnish information regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It will give to inquirers facts of record or information 
resulting from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar per inquiry will be made for this special service. 
All letters of inquiry should be addressed to Tok OurLook Financt1AL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


FOR THE LITTLE FELLOW 




















and was devised primarily to help the man of moderate 
means, the “ little fellow’ financially. Through its opera- 
tion he is permitted to become the owner of stocks and bonds 
which might otherwise be out of his reach. It is also adapted to 
the circumstances of the man of larger means, and makes it pos- 
sible for him to buy securities in larger volume than if he paid 
for them outright. It fits every one’s pocketbook. 
The details of just how the Partial Payment Plan operates vary 


T= Partial Payment Plan is a plan for buying securities, 


with different firms, but it is practically always the same. If you 
buy a hundred-dollar bond, your first payment is ten dollars and 
the balance is due in installments of five dollars a month. Fifty 
dollars down followed by payments of twenty-five dollars a month 
buys you a five-hundred-dollar bond. For a bond paying a 
thousand dollars upon maturity an initial payment of one hundred 
dollars is required, with the balance due at the rate of fifty dollars 
a month. 

If you wish to buy stocks, the amount of your first payment 
































New York is the financial center of America, if not 
‘ of the world ; it is the center of the country’s foreign 
exchange business; it is the country’s chief com- 
mercial market; it is the greatest port for foreign 
trade. A fully-equipped New York banking institu- 
tion, working for your interests, can assist you 
materially in your domestic and foreign business. 


An account with this Company enables you to make 
settlements direct with New York funds. It puts 
you in close and immediate contact with the foreign 


New York 
Capital and Surplus $50,000,000 


London Liverpool 





A New York Banking Connection 
Mey manufacturers and merchants outside of New York City find 


it advantageous, when consistent with their local banking connec- 
tions, to maintain an account with this Company. 


Booklets describing our various services will be sent on request. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


banking facilities of the financial centers of the 
world. It opens to you the facilities for information 
and business service afforded by the forty de- 
partments of this Company, covering every do- 
mestic and foreign banking, investment, and trust 
function. 


If it would not conflict with your local banking 
arrangements, we should be glad to discuss with 
you personally or by correspondence, the advantages 
of New York banking relations with us. 


Havre Brussels 


Resources over $800,000,000 


Paris 
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In 1646 the shoemakers of Boston, complaining of ‘‘much bad work produced by their craft,’’ peti- 
tioned that they might be joined in one large company that*‘all boots might be alike made well”’ 


The Spirit of New England 


HE prosperity of present-day New 

England is due in no small meas- 
ure to the continuance of this old spirit 
of the bootmakers of Boston. The 
policy of “good work and pride in it” 
has been the cornerstone of success 
for Lynn, Brockton, Haverhill, Boston, 
Manchester, Auburn and Lewiston. 
So that today over half the nation is 
shod by New England. 


Not only in the shoe industry, but 
in other lines, the outstanding feature 
is soundness, and investors the country 
over are appreciative of this quality in 
New England industries—a heritage of 
the old “payment-in-full” spirit of the 


original Plymouth settlers, who bought 
up in seven years all the stock in the 
London Company which financed the 
colony. 

New England’s reputation for stabil- 
ity and integrity has led many non- 
residents to put their securities in trust 
with the Old Colony Trust Company, 
a practice which has decided advantages 
from the standpoint of the individual, as 
explained in our booklet, ‘¢ Concerning 
Trusts and Wills’, mailed on request. 

Come to New England for the Ter- 
centenary of the Pilgrims’ Landing— 
and make this Company’s office your 
banking headquarters. 


Otp Cotony Trust COMPANY 


BOSTON. 
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Let Sound Investments 
guard your home 
WHEN you build your home, you 


consult a capable architect as a 
matter of course. In building your 
financial estate, for safety’s sake, seek 
experienced investment advice. You 
can have it for the asking. 

When we tell you that, in our 
judgment, certain securities are right 
for you to buy, we tell it only after 
a strict investigation of the values, 
products, purposes and people back 
of such securities. 

We invite you to call at the nearest 
of our 50 correspondent offices and 
learn about the ‘investment securities 
we recommend for you—you at your 
age, your circumstances, your purposes, 
your ambitions—in a word, for your 
needs. We have investment securities 


for every need. 
Meanwhile, let us send “Men and Bonds” 
the illustrated story of our investment 
service —together with our latest Offering 
Sheet. Mailed promptly on request for Z-119. 
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The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


A NATIONAL INVESTMENT SERVICE—More than 50 correspondent 
offices in the leading cities connected by over 10,000 miles of private wires. 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
(Continued) 
depends upon the selling price of the stock, 
as shown in this table : 
Selling Price per Share. First Payment per Share. 


From $150 to $200 $50 
” 100 to 150 30 
ae 50 to 100 20 
” 30to 50 15 
Below $30 10 


In the case of stocks monthly payments 
must be made at the rate of sb a share 
when the price ranges between $30 and 
$200. When the price is less than $30, the 
monthly payments are $3 a share. 

The man who worked out the Partial 
Payment Plan rendered a great service. 
It encourages thrift. It educates people 
to an_ appreciation of regular and sys- 
tematic saving. It permits the “little 
fellow ” co buy securities that he could not 
even consider were the full purchase price 
required when his order is placed, and to 
own securities is an evidence of material 
prosperity ; it makes a man a capitalist 
with a correspondingly increased oppor- 
tunity to add to his capital. It permits him 
to get an income while his payments are 
being made. And, having invested in sound 
securities, he is putting his money at work, 
making production possible, and thus bene- 
fitin bis fellow-men. 

The way the Partial Payment Plan 
works out is in substance as follows : You 
place an order with your banker to buy a 
certain security and you make a deposit. 
The banker buys as you have directed him 
to do and loans you the balance of the 
amount required for the purchase. He 
charges you interest on this loan, of course, 
but, assuming that you have bought the 
right kind of security, itis paying either 
dividends or interest. The dividends and 
interest thus received are credited to you 
and reduce by an equal amount the total 
of your loan; oftentimes the income re- 
ceived in this way will exceed your interest 
charges. 

If you buy bonds, you get actual posses- 
sion of them the day you make your last 
payment; if your purchases are stocks, the 
certificates are registered in your name 
and delivered after the last payment has 
been made. The stock or bond is pur- 
chased for you, however, the day you 
place your order. It then : incumbent 
upon you to pay your installments regu- 
larly. If an iestaliinens should not be and, 
the broker would very probably transfer 
aed account to a qpuiiel Gageetnanh and 

eep it for you there so long as a safe 
equity remains. If the equity should be 
impaired, you would be notified that a 
deposit was necessary, and in case of your 
failure to respond the broker would be at 
liberty to sell you out. There is nothing 
unfair about this, nor should it involve a 
hardship. In the case of insurance you are 
required to pay your premiums regularly ; 
in fact, one of the arguments in favor of 
insurance is that it encourages regular 
saving. So does the Partial Payment Plan. 

It is —— possible for you to sell your 
holdings before they are entirely paid for. 
You can pay more than the monthly in- 
stallment calls for if you desire and so 
reduce the balance due and the amount of 
interest charges. It is also always possible 
for you to pay off the entire balance at any 
time and get possession of your securities. 
When you have paid for them, you can 
leave them with the broker, instead of 
cash, for the purchase of others. The 
whole plan is extremely flexible. 

Your purchase may be as small as one 
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share, but this need not deter you. The 
man wise enough to buy one share is some 
day going to be able to purchase in larger 
quantities ; he will later on be a customer 
well worth while, and the brokers know it. 
Don’t be afraid of being too little a fellow. 

The Partial Payment Plan has started 
many @ man on the road to independence ; 
the incentive it has furnished for saving 
and the opportunities always —_— to the 
man who io saved have established it 
firmly as an unqualified success. It has 
proved itself through many years of opera- 
tion. The important things to consider of 
course are the securities you are to pur- 
chase and the broker who is to handle the 
transaction for you. The broker should be 
experienced, worthy of trust, and finan- 
cially strong. Choose your security and your 
broker with care and the risks you run are 
slight. On the other hand, the possibilities 
of profit and betterment opened up to you 
are enormous. Small beginnings often de- 
velop quite astonishingly. The thing to 
do is to begin—and then keep on. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

Q. Will you tell me about the New York Tele- 
phone Company 6 per cent Debenture Bonds? 
Are they secured by a mcrtgage, and is the New 
York Telephone Company part of the Bell Sys- 
tem? When are these bonds issued, and at what 
price ? 

A.The New York Telephone Company 
is a consolidation of all the Bell Telephone 
companies operating in the State of New 
York. Its entire capital stock is owned b 
the American Telephone and Telegra h 
Company. There are authorized of the 
New York Telephone Company 6 per 
cent Debentures $25,000,000 redeemable 
at 110 and interest on any interest date 
upon sixty days’ notice. T hey are a direct 
obligation of the company, but are not 
secured by any mortgage. The indenture 
provides, however, that if at any time after 
the issue of the debentures the company 
shall create any mortgage or charge upon 
all or part of its real estate or —— 
plant or securities of subsidiaries held b 
it, the debentures shall be secured by me | 
mortgage or charge ratably with any other 
indebtedness secured thereby. They are 
subject to the prior lien of the New York 
Telephone Company’s $68,214,635 First 
and General Mortgage 414s of 1939, which, 
in turn, are subject to $1,721,500 of under- 
lying bonds. The debentures were offered 
in January, 1919, at 101 and interest. 


Q. It has seemed to me that standard listed 
stocks have sunk to very low levels and that soon 
they must advance sharply. Is this likely to be the 
case ? Can you suggest a list of industrial and rail- 
way stocks which would be classed as investments, 
not speculations, but which have possibilities of 
appreciation in value ? 

A. If we knew that stocks would soon 
“advance sharply ” we could make a lot of 
money. We can suggest a list of stocks, 
however, which seem to combine high yield 
and reasonable safety : 


American Agricultural Chemical Preferred. 
Bethlehem Steel 8% Preferred. 

Central Leather Preferred. 

Great Northern Railway Preferred. 

National Enameling and Stamping Preferred. 
National Lead Company Preferred. 

Union Pacific Railroad Preferred. 

U.S. Steel Corporation Preferred. 


As a result of the increasing number of 
foreign loans quoted in our financial mar- 
kets, we have been asked to print the cur- 
rent quotations for the dollar in foreign 
exchange. These quotations of course are 
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n Ships thatgo 
“down to the Sea” 


Many and varied are the cargoes depen- 
dent upon the tremendous industrial output 
of New England. With one-fifteenth of 
the nation’s population, New England 
produces one-seventh of its manufactures. 

The investment returns on the Preferred Stocks of 


these industries are liberal and permanent. 
the preferred investments of the intelligent investor. 


Let us send you our List O 356 describing seven | 
selected New England preferred stocks, yielding | 


| HollisterWhite& Go. |) 


INCORPORATED 


50 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 





FALL RIVER, MASS. 


They are 





64% to 8% | 















































NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA SPRINGFIELD PROVIDENCE | 











constantly changing, but we list below the 
principal ones as of February 25, 1920: 


Unit Value. Rate in Cents. 


Argentina ...... 648 1.008 
Belgium........ .1930 .07380 
Denmark ....... 2680 1495 
England........ 4.8665 3.395 
France..........  .1930 .07097 
Germany........ 2382 0105 
Holland ........ 4020 3094 
eee .1930 05495 
Norway........ .2680 1730 
Japan........ .. «4985 4825 
ee .1930 1746 
Sweden......... 2680 .1870 





For those who are holding bonds which 
have defaulted in interest payment, notably 





traction and public utility issues, we sug- 
gest a switch to foreign government bonds, 
the principal and interest on which are safe, 
beyond a reasonable doubt, and the yield on 
the issues of which is considerably above 
10 per cent in most cases. The possibilities 
of advance in market price in such issues 
as City of Paris 6s, 1921, Anglo-French 5s, 
1920, United Kingdom 514s, 1937, Japa- 
nese 4s, 1931, and 414s, 1925, cannot be 
yy and we have no doubt that all 
these issues will be met by cash payments 
at maturity or refunded into other attractive 
issues at the option of the bondholders. 
There is a mistaken impression that bond- 
holders must accept new securities, but this 
is not the case with government bonds of 
the above type.— The “ Odd Lot Review.” 
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Safe Bonds 


that do not 
Fluctuate 


Of, 





These 6% First Mort- 
gage Real Estate Serial 
Gold Bonds that we 
recommend do _ not 
fluctuate in value. They 


are safe investments. 


Federal Bond 
&MortgageCo. 


90 L Griswold Street Detroit 


(296) 
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Why Gamble? 


The great law of Action and Reaction 
governs both speculative and invest- 
ment markets. While it is impossible 
for anyone to anticipate day-to-day 
“ripples,” the great major movements 
are as regular as the tides themselves. 


Babson’s 


REPORTS 
based on fundamental statistics, accurately fore- 
cast these major movements. They enable you 
to spot the real “‘buys’’ at low tide—to sell out 
as your holdings reach the peak — and then to buy 
in again at bed-rock prices, 
REPORT ON REQUEST 
Full details of the Babson Method of Investment 
and our booklet, Getting the Most from Your 
Money will be sent to interested investors gratis, 


Merely ask for Bulletin AP.29 
THE BABSON STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 
WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 
The largest Organization of its Character in 
the World 











10 March 
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4 Conditions Favour 
» Canadian 

é Investments 


This is an opportune time 
for United States citizens 
toinvest in Canadian secu- 
rities. One reason is, Ex- 
change is very favourable 
to you. 





Ja J Al Ji Jas J Jt / ly 





Other reasons are given in 
the Special United States 
Edition of Investment Items, 
our monthly Review. 


We shall be happy to send 
a copy to any American 
business or financial insti- 
tution or private investor 
—free upon request. Write 
for one. Address: 


£ y 
Securities | 
CORPORATION 
LIMITED 

Head Office « MONTREAL 


Toronto Halifax St.John, N.B. 
Winnipeg London, Eng. 
GIVIGGIGIYVIIVIYS 
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@4 PAYMENTS 


monthly buys outright any stock or 
bond. Purchaser secures all dividends; 
Odd lots our specialty. Write for selected 
list and full particulars - FREE 
CHARLES E.VAN RIPER 


mber Consolidated Stock Exchange 


Me 
* 50 BROAD ST. NEW_YORK = 

















FIRST MORTGAGE FARM LOAN BONDS 


DANFORTH FARM MORTGAGES represent con- 
servative Loans on productive farm lands worth more 
than double the amount of the debt. 

Not One Dollar lost in sixty-two years. 

Interest paid promptty when due. 

For sale in $500 and $1,000 denominations and upward. 
Complete information furnished upon request. 

Ask for Booklet and Investor’s List No. 58 


A-G:Danforth:&:© 


Founded A.D. 1858 


WASHINGTON - ILLINOIS 














INCORPORATE Least cost. Greatest advantages 
Cost not affected by amount ot 
IN ARIZ ONA capital. Transact business and keep 
books anywhere. Stock made full- 

id and non-assessable by using our forms. Laws, blanks and 
aie rections free. Stockholders are exempt from corporate 
liability. Stoddard Incorporating Co., Box 8-N, Phoenix, Arizona 








One of Our Clients in 
ndon Writes: 

“TI have had no more satisfactory 

Investments than your Farm Mort- 

gages. You have handled them so well, 

they have never given me an anxious thought.” 


6°¢—Amounts to Suit 
Our First Farm Mortgages and Real Estate Bonds 
net 6% and are furnished in amounts to suit. Send 
for pamphlet “S$” and descriptive statements of 


offerings. 
Established 1883 
{ Capital and Surplus 8500,000.00 


My &. od. LANDER 25 
= > GRAND FOR — 
PALJNORTH canoe &.- 









































8% INCOME 


Free of Normal Federal Income Tax 


Preferred Stock 
Company established 20 years 
World’s standard product 
Average earnings for 10 years over 


$20 PER SHARE 


PRICE $100 and accrued dividend 


per share 


Description on request 


A. D. Converse & Go. 


5 Nassau Street, New York 


Philadelphia Baltimore 
































AN IDEA 
Worth Thousands 


lies somewhere in the 
business field waiting for 
you to chance upon it. 


But why leave it to chance? The 
Prentice-Hall Business Information 
Service systematically searches for 
these new ideas, and sends them to 
you each week in condensed form. 


To maintain a staff of trained busi- 
ness editors to select the best ideas 
each month from seven hundred 
magazines, newspapers, house organs 
and government reports would “cost 
you many thousands of dollars. We 
do it for you at a cost of a slight 
service fee. 

Prentice-Hall B Informa- 

tion Service will be invaluable to 


you. Write for Booklet No. 6014 
—containing full information. 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. 








70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





























Increase Your 
Investment Income 


While safety largely governs the 
amount of income from investments, 
some securities, although equally 
safe, offer greater incomes than 
others. 

For instance, we are able to offer 
7% mortgageson Miami Real 
Estate, protected by every safeguard, 
a security comparing favorably with 
the best 6° or 544% mortgages 
obtainable in the North and East. 


Write for offerings and booklet 
No. 23, mentioning the amount you 
desire to invest. 


| GS NTillor & Company, 
3 hn iami Trust Bldg Miami,Florida jf [ 
= 
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INDUSTRY’S NEED OF A 
PROPER LABOR POLICY 


(From the ‘* Iron Age’) 


YTRIKES and the threat of strikes, 
slack production at the time when all 
the world needs production, ill will 

engendered by agitators, resentment fanned 
hy profiteering, a seething caldron of 
muddle-headed thinking that grasps at all 
the isms and schemes in the hope tele 
the problem by shirking the given respon- 
sibilities involved—these are the harvest 
we reap from our callow, careless sowing 
in the past years of our National youth, 
according to Dudley R. Kennedy and 
Richard M. Neustadt, industrial consul- 
tants, who have expressed their views in a 
monograph, from which the following are 
extracts : 

The incorporation of ownership, the func- 
tionalization of management, and the organ- 
ization of labor have been the outstanding 
features of industrial development in the 
last fifty years. From the defects in each 
we are now suffering, and though we may, 
with a good deal of justification, blame 
present crises on the philosophies of radi- 
cals, we know that the real fault “lies not 
in the stars, but in ourselves.” The indus- 
trial mechanism has broken down some- 
where. 

The incorporation of capital has made 
the boss a company ; the functionalization 
of management has made the approach be- 
tween brain worker and machine worker 
a long, indirect, and _ politically —_ 
process; the organization of labor has 
made for bargaining between armed camps. 
The employee has been driven far from 
the sources of supply of the material which 
he uses, and equally far from the final 
finished product of which his effort is but 
a small part. His work, his association with 
his employer, his relation to his fellow- 
workers, is all mechanized. 

The worker loses all contact with every 
phase of the business except the one highly 
specialized and highly monotonous task on 
which he’ is engaged. He hears about 
“overhead” and “costs” often enough, 
but only vaguely. But of the fundamental 
economics of business nothing is told him, 
and no attempt is made to arouse his in- 
telligent interest in the relation of the 
major problems of finance, sales, and pro- 
duction to his own earnings or their effect 
on his own living problems. The neglect 
of management to undertake all such edu- 
cation opens the way for outside ill- 
informed and basically unsound “ friends 
of labor” to usurp the réle of teachers. 
From them he hears much of profits— 
hears it until he believes it; believes it 
until he grows convinced that his employ- 
ers are robbers. To a man in this frame 
of mind there is but one hope possible— 
revolt. 

Industry is a co-operative enterprise in- 
volving the united effort of many factors— 
money, land, power, machinery, and raw 
mr a of many men. The success 
of any form of industry depends, there- 
fore, on the character and quality of the 
leadership it develops. That factor of in- 
dustry whose function it is to supply lead- 
ership is management. Management has 
displayed a wizardry of leadership in the 
control of material things, such as iron, 
coal, gold, water, and electricity. But man- 
agement has failed to display a similar 
grasp of fundamentals, a like vision of the 
possibilities involved, and a same sincerity 
of effort in the leadership of the human 
organization of our mechanized industry. 
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The Wisdom 
of Facts 


Sound business judgments 
are guided by facts. 


The business interests served 
by the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York are large. 
Through its extensive relations 
with the structure of commerce 
and industry, this Bank is able 
to draw widely from original 
sources for the facts of busi- 
ness. It devotes unusual effort 
to gathering and presenting 
these facts to its friends. 


National Bank of Commerce 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 


in New York 


Over Fifty Million Dollars 









































This is in the main due to the fact that 
labor hitherto has been the most easily 
available factor of business. Moreover, as 
long as there was still a real frontier there 
was still enough of the pioneer spirit to 
make of the worker a real individualist, 
content to put up with the poor conditions 
of to-day rete of the confidence he 
possessed that to-morrow the gates of 
opportunity would be opened to him. The 
frontier still exists and the gates of oppor- 
tunity are still at hand. But it becomes 
daily more difticult for the worker to be- 
lieve it as he sees the frontiers closing and 
the march of the city, the factory, the 
tenemented home, everywhere stabilized. 
His pioneer spirit extends itself now in 
roup rather than in individualistic effort. 
[oreover, this trend toward group action 
gains in economic advantage, as there ap- 
pears a real labor shortage concurrently 
with a demand for universal production. 
The labor policy must be the honest and 
publicly declared philosophy of the ofticial 
directorate in light of all the facts and 


with all cards on the table. Any employer 
who introduces so-called industrial democ- 
racy in his plant without actually intending 
to share the control of his working condi- 
tions with his workers is not only wasting 
his time and money but is also strengthen- 
ing radicalism. Whatever is done must be 
prompted by genuine sincerity of desire, 
genuine co-operativeness of effort, genuine 
honesty in seeking the goal. Unless this 
spirit is present the employer is playing 
with dynamite. ‘ 

In the devising of a real labor policy, 
management must first know all the facts 
of the business; secondly, must establish 
a personal and non-political contact with 
its employees ; and, thirdly, must be con- 
versant with the various methods that have 
been used in practice with good results 
elsewhere. It remains primarily with man- 
agement, preferably through the co-opera- 
tion of the workers, to analyze the whole 
problem as it applies to their own condi- 
tions and to outline their own programme 
in light of their own experience. 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 


Advertising Rates: Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Tours and Travel, 
Real Estate, Live Stock and Poultry, sixty cents per agate line, four columns to 
the page. Not less than four lines accepted. In calculating space 

advertisement, count an average of six words to the line unless display type is desired. 

“Want” advertisements, under the various headings, ‘‘ Board and Rooms,”’ ‘* Hel 
Wanted,” etc., ten cents for each word or initial, including the address, ‘for eac 
insertion, The first word of each ‘‘ Want’ advertisement is set in capital letters 
without additional charge. Other words may be set in capitals, if desired, at double 
rates. If answers are to be addressed in care of The Outlook, twenty-five cents is 
charged for the box number named in the advertisement. Replies will be forwarded by 
us to the advertiser and bill for postage rendered. Special headings appropriate to the 
department may be arranged for on application. 

Orders and copy for Classified Advertisements must be received with remittance ten 
days before the date on which it is intended the advertisement shall first appear. 


Address: ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK 
381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


uired-for an 











Tours and Travel 


Tours and Travel 













EU ROPE 


EDUCATION-TRAVEL-RECREATION 
PRICES MODERATE 
1021 LITTLE BUILDING-BOSTON 








SWITZERLAND 


Creation’s Masterpiece where 
Northland and Southland meet ! 


| Write for packet No. 103, con- 

taining the Hotel Guide, descrip- 

tive booklets and maps, enclosing 
10 cents postage. 





Official Agency of the 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


241 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Golden Rule Tours 
Sailings June and July 
Italy to Scotland, inc iuding the Battlefields. 
Hollis, L. Ty Wee Be 

















are going to 
Europe—Send for 


“The American Traveler 
in Europe—1920” 
It Solves the Problem 
Mailed Free. 


American Express 

Travel Dept. 

65 Broadway 
me Ws 





For Rest 
Cure 
or Recreation 


and 
France’s MOST famous 
Health Resorts and Cli- 
matic Stations. 
Here Society from all the 
world gathers to play 


and rest and be cured by 
the Healing Waters. 


Secure information and 
reservations now 


Paris-Lyon-Mediterranee Ry. 
281 Fifth Ave., cor. 30th St., New York 
Telephone Madison Square 9690 











EN Sal Tour. Sei Ei conducted 
trip. Sail June ». Visit Ay France, 
Switzarlagt and thy prem and return 
September iret igre” w y express 
trains and ‘automo es. mite party, C 
seventh _—_— by Miss Anna 8. Wh 
of Saint Margaret’s School, Waterbury. Ref- 
erences give ond required. For Fy my 
one further particulars address Mi ab Agua 8. 
hite, 178 Hillside Ave., Watertory, n. 





Tours to Europe 


PRICES LOW, COMFORTABLE SERVICE 
DEAN TOURS, 161 Devonshire St., Boston 
DEAN SCHILLING TOURS 
3425 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis 


EUROPE | IS OPEN 


$460 and Up 
Cathedrals, Galleries, Lake: “Mountains. 
Exceptional arrangements for Paris and the 
—-~ Small sail April, May, eee. 
HE TEMPLE TOUR 
80 auilien St., 





Boston i Mass. 


Tours and Travel 


¥0 March 


Hotels and Resorts 








Luxurious Cruises on splendid 


Ideal arrangements. Raymond-Whit- 
comb service. 
See the Tropics in April 
The Most Wonderful 
Month in the Year 


Visit Cuba, Jamaica, Panama, Central 
America and Nassau when the glorious 
West Indian climate is at its absolute 
perfection. See the magnificent sont, 
cal forests 45° with ae. Spend 
Easter week in fascinating Havana. 


Cruises Sail ig 3 and 
Apr. 10 


Passengers may join at Havana, at the 
end of their me Rn in Florida. 


Other Tours to California, 
Europe, South America, 
Japan-China, Round- 

the-Worid 
Write at once for details 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
Boston 4 























Tours to Europe, Califor- 
pia. Yellowstone, Great 
akes, Bermuda, etc. Write 
for partie are DEL DELTA T hae De 
md Bidg., W: D.C. 


JAPAN 


Are you interested in it? 
If so, write to Secretary 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 


Care Traffic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 
for 120-page Guide Book Free 


When writing please mention ** Outlook,” 








Go to Europe o “ieeees 
small wy ab £,° Peropeen ‘ou 137 
rooklyn, N 


ARE YOU GOING 
TO EUROPE? 


T£so, you may secure valuable first- 
hand information, travel litera- 
ture, guide-books, hotel lists, and 
estimates of cost of any pro’ 

tour by sending rough outline of 
desired tour and a dollar bill to 


THE TRAVEL CLUB 


16 Regent Street, London, S. W. I. 


No further fees. $1 registration 
covers all charges 














Hotels and Resorts 
CONNECTICUT 











Europe “ie Battlefields 


38 Tours—Exceptional Variety in 
Routes and Prices 
American Travel Club, Box O, Wilmington, Del. 


Wayside Imm fitcisstd Co. Coon. 


The foothills of the Berkshires. A restful 

lace for tired people. Good food and a com- 
Tortable home. a pegen trem New York. Book- 
let A MRS. J. E. CASTLE, Proprietor. 








=. OO VISIT IT 
THE OLD WORLD 


Now ere the meaning of the war is 

effaced. Visit it with a scholar who 

knows its campaigns from Cesar to 

Foch. ww rite for our “Lands of the 

Allies” in spring and summer. 

BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd St., Newton, Mass. 








RLD 
“TRAVEL Bt an ron a 


906 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK TEL VANDERBILT 5346 











Japan, China, the Philippines 
Four months’ tour, sailing in September 
m Vancouver. Small — party. 
France, Italy and Scandinavia 
Three months’ spring and early summer tour. 
For details address HELEN G. SMITH, care 





Brown Bros. & Co., 59 Wall St., New York. 


ee OF COLUMBIA 


the FY amilton 


14th & K Sts., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
A Select Family and Transient Hotel 
Ideal Location. Modern appointments and 
Home-like. Good table. American plan 
$3.50 up daily; special rates by week. 
Booklet. IRVING O. BALL, Proprietor. 





NEW YORK CITY 


HOTEL JUDSON Sauare. 


adjoining Judson gg = Church. Room» 





or more. Location very central. Convenient- 
to all elevated and street car ines. 


NEW YORK 


DIRONDACKS, The CRATER 
CLUB. Essex-on-Lake-Cham- 
Plain. Cottages with central club house 
where meals are served. References requi 
For eS or information address JoHN B- 
BurnuHam, 233 Broadway, New York. 


VIRGINIA 

















Sea Bathing 200 now—all the year round 
at the Hotel Chamberlin ! Motoring, 
Tennis, and Golf on the Hotel’s own 
Eighteen-Hole Course. The Hotel 
Chamberlin looks out upon Hampton 
Roads—next door to new NavalTrain- 
ing Base—a few miles from Langley 
Field, the Show Place for — 
in America. Much nearer and } 

expensive to reach than far South 
resorts. Send for Booklets! Address 


| George F. Adams, Manager 
_ Fortress Monroe, Va. 


Health Resorts 
Dr. Reeves’ Sanitarium 


A Private Home for chronic, nervous, and 
mental patients, Also'elder] py le requiring 
care. Harriet E. Reeves, M. elrose, Mass. 


Dr. Vail’s Sanatorium /' An cqetutive ve reaart 


Connections pi gt M e, Peeritt and 
baths. Go nis. a ‘resident Ee 

cians. P. A eae management for 3° 

years. E. 8. Vai. M.D., Thompsonville, C 


LINDEN The Ideal bie = - | 


Doylestown, Pa. |an inst cation ny ben to 
the personal study and specialized treat- 
ment of the invalid. Massage, Electricity, 
Hydrotherapy. Apply for circular to 
BERT Lippincott Water, M.D. 
(late of The Walter Sanitarium) 


THE BETHESDA White Plains, 


A peat for the invalid, the convalescent, 
ond ee ng aged Address for term 
ATES BUGBEE, M. D. Tel. 241. 






































Real Estate 
MAINE 


MOOSEHEAD LAKE, MAINE 
Camp Caribou 


Summer cottage on lake shore, facing moun- 
tains; large, fully furnished, seven chambers, 
hot and cold water, s ring. water, bathing. 
parouss Pullmans to la rout, salmon and 
togue. Daily mail. Rental $600, includes i ice, 
fuel and complete a. For _refer- 
ences, photographs and particulars address 

F. 5S. Snyder, 55 Blackstone St., Boston, Mass. 


South West Harbor, Maine 


Cottages and farmhouses to rent. Shores 
properties for sale. Atice C. Youne, Box 213. 


South Bristol, Maine 
For Sale Furnished Bungalow, 
Lot of one acre. River and ocean view. 
Price $2,500. G. R. Nichols, Box 1,629, Phila. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

















CAPE Ballston Beach Bungalows 


by the pooeam surf. Choice loca- 
coD tion. Moderate rents seneons- 
8. W. Batt, 87 Nassau St., N. Y. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 


Charmin ng Summer Homes and Cottages, 

furnish for rent and for sale. Write for 

booklets. Sarcent & Co., New London. N. H. 
Headquarters Lake Sunapee Real Estate 











MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW JERSEY 





If You Are Tired or Need a Change 
you cannot , a Enaius LT ce, place in 


THE WELDON HOTEL 


GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
It affords all the comforts of home without 





extravagance. Good skating and coasting now, 





ummit, N.J. From May Ist to Nov. 
1st, room stucco =. Sleeping porch, 
om parlor, 2 baths, 3 toilets; comple’ tely 
furnished; double garage. Rent only to 
adults. Price $185 per month. 1,351, Outlook. 





Tineland. Ideal equipped poultry farm 

$5,200, income $3,000. 5-acre poultry farm 

$3,000. 90-acre farm , annual income 
$6,00). Frank H. Rothman, ineland, N. J. 














Have You Property 
For Sale or To Rent? 


If so, we suggest an advertisement 
in the ANNUAL SPRING 
REAL ESTATE ISSUES of 
The Outlook. These will be dated 


March Seventeen 


and 


April Twenty-One 


If you will send us particulars 
property, 
be glad to prepare an 
advertisement for your approval. 
Small photographs of property 
may be used to good advantage. 


regarding your 
will 


Write Promptly to 


DEPARTMENT OF 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


THE OUTLOOK 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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nay = 


practical experiente in con-— 
hectio n with the special con: | an 
ms existing to-day and is_ 
completely prepared to give | 
ee ane helpful, ; 





Send for astatdetboe itiner. © 
ies include France, heey 
witzerland, “Italy, bln e 
























THOS. COOK & SON NewYork 


Chicago San Francisco 
Montreal Toronto 


Boston Philadelphia 


Los Angeles 











Real Estate 
NEW YORK 


OLD COLONIAL BRICK HOUSE 
of 8 rooms and —_ Old —aae? furniture, 
hot and cold water, furnace, mace, gard mane 
grounds. 10 minutes? walk from R.R. ion, 
office, etc. In beautiful Cherry Valley, 

Y. Elevation 1,440 ft. State roads, pic- 
turesque scen ery. ‘Season . Paul _ 
Dakin, 165 W. River St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PARTNER WANTED in JAMAICA, 
tog INDIES. Intelligent yous man, co cok 
e graduate preferred, who is willing - 





pend capital in estate of over Ra acres, p! 


ducing sugar-cane, ‘ood, cattle, 
with revenue from firew: 1 other minor 
Healthy tropical 

climate. pee SE 8,063, Out. 
Ps. SALS, : Bs aw mg day F mong 
ing schoo — ully located, offer- 
advan A paying business. 





_ OPPORTUNITY for educated gentleman 





PENNSYLVANIA 


FOR SALE 
Well Established School 
for deficient children. 1,197, Outlook. 
VIRGINIA 


VALLEY OF VIRGINIA 


FERTILE FARM, 310 ACRES 
is and 13¢ miles to depot on two lines R.R. 
wes pike, five miles to city, convenient to 
Washington City. Stone mansion, 12 rooms, 
— porch; large barns, water and light 
Excellent” omen - For further 
dota write L. M. A 











llison, Remington, V 





Property Wanted 
WANTED, Small House, RENT 


hilt country ; 1 to3 hours of New 
Y yarge me) June or July 1, 1,369, Outlook. 








- Country Board 


Adult Roarders on old- 
Wanted fashioned Virginia farm. Ex- 


cellent cooking. Conveniences. Delightful 
spring and summer season. 1,345, Outlook. 


AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS : $100 weekly. Automobile owners 
where wild with enthusiasm. Marvel- 








eve 


ous invention doubles —_ mileage, effi- 
ciency. Saves ten times Sensational 
sales everywhere. Territo: like wild- 
fire, $26 sample outfit car free. 
Vitite quick.“ L agate Dept. 46, Louis- 
ille, Ky. 


AGENTS. Mason ooo oo 
autowashers one Saturda: 
Square deal. 
pany, Johnstown, Ohio. 


rots i enc ond 





secretary with cnmpany of 

| affairs. “pavestment of about $5,000 

Sounieed, 8,065, Outlook. 
INVENTIONS wanted. Cash or 

fer | ng dam Fisher Mfg. Co., 21 
is, M 


Ht hart 





HELP WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





Companions and Domestic Helpers 
PLACEMENT BUREAU for employer 
and employee. Superintenden Py on 
housekeepers, governesses, sec: 
Ranions. = aumenee camps. 51 Trowbridge § St. 9 
am ridg 
WANTED Middleaged or woman 
to assist Wo children as mot! on '3 helper in 
Orange, or cooking. 8,038, 
Outlook. 
WAN inthe country € housekeeper for small 
family in the countr pangs miles from 
New York. ing. rite, giving sal- 
ary A Et, and re references. 8,069, Out: 


Teachers and Covernesses 


TEACHERS WANTED.—Men and women 
needed for attractive September openin is, for 














old me gen te of high a pehoole and -- — 
irable salaries. dress The Intersta 
MANUSCRIPTS Teachers’ Agency, = Building, New 
STORIES, poems, plays, etc.,are wanted for | OF La. 
wo ubmit MSS. or write Literary WANTED—Com tt teachers for public 
ureau, 325, Hannibal, Mo. and private schools. Calls coming every day. 
Send for circulars. Albany Teachers’ Agency, 
HELP WANTED Albany, N. Y. 
WANTED—Teachers, and wom 
ae Situations college graduai art, handicraft, science, 


YOUNG m clergyman (or lay- 
man) and A. fieceed s in ideal C Siablens 
home life for homeless youth. Position outside 
or inside secretarial work, and housemother. 
Salary $130 and maintenance. 8 .071, Outlook. 

Business Situations 

RAILWAY traffic travel $110 a month 
vo start and expenses. vel if desired. Un- 
limited advancement. No age limit. Three 
— home study. Situation arranged. 

re for permanent ition. Write for 
booklet CMa, Standard Business Training 
lnstitute, Buffalo, N. : eus-dene 


WRITE photoplags: $25-$300 paid anyone 
for suitable ideas. sxpetionce unnecessary ; 
aa 4 X- outline free. ucers League, 


EARN $25 weekly, ly, spare time, writing for 
news xperience unneces- 
ery ide deta nile tres. free. "Press Syndicate, 614, St. 


“EXPERIENCED bookkeeper and stenog. 
raj —| wanted in auto salesroom. Beautifal 
Lg man have pepand ambition. Benjamin, 


} nanan hme and Domestic Helpers 
agers, governeeont i Getttiann,. ee 


Ry 





cuatieomelion, Eng gepecesion, . sical 
culture. Internati rho Musical and Liece- 
tional Agency, Carnegie Hall, New York. 

HOPKINS’ Educational Agency, 507 Fifth 
Ave. Governesses, ers, nurses, house- 
dietitians, secretaries, 
companions, attendants. Call. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
Business Situations 








fis holding position as superintendent 
Fae ie club desires similar post in New 
Highest recommendations. 8,046, 


Oetisok: 

CHURCH secretarial or statistical position 
in New York or Brooklyn. Seven years’ office 
experience. Two years y school secre- 
tary. 8,052, Outlook. 

EXPERT stenographer and typist, gradu- 

- nurse, desires secretarial pa = in 
hysician’s or surgeon’s office. 
A ig 27, 353 West 1th ‘St, 
New York 


constructive wat 





Business Situations 

SECRETARIAL position wanted in sum- 
mer camp by young woman of refinement. 
Experienced. erences, 8,056, Outlook. 
Companions and Domestic Helpers 

FRENCH young woman teacher private 
school desires European trip this summer. 
Chape’ =, Mile. 
Tamin, Woodlawn, Chicago. 

CAFETERIA manager in factory or busi- 
ness concern where only one meal a day 
served. Must be in Philadelphia or vicinity. 
8,055, Outlook. 

GRADUATE nurse going to London May 
or June will give services in return for fare. 

sailor. 8,067, Out!ook. 

MAN and wife desire situations as useful 
valet and maid toelderly lady and gentleman 
who co oy | enemy faithful service. Eng- 
lish ; nquestionable references. Wi 
ing to way Experienced. 8,068, Outlook. 

ENGLISH lady desires ition as com- 
Batt m-secretary. Travel. Graduate nurse. 

— ag preferred but not essertial. 8,070, 

O PHYSICIAN? S widow wants 
companion to semi-invalid. G 
nurse, excellent housekee’ 
sewer. In or near New York or Boston pre- 
ferred. of references. Address > 
pr. a and Gilbert Sts., Ormewood Park, 

LADY of culture and refinement wishes 
position as traveling companion. Has traveled 
extensively through nited States and 
European countries. Could assume : ull charge 
of all arrangements. 8,060, Outlook. 

MANAGING housekeeper desires ‘cafeteria, 
boarding school, or similar position now. 8,072, 





ition as 
practical 
r, and plain 


Teachers and Governesses 
AMERICAN coliege graduate, Rhodes 
scholar at Oxford, will tutor children abroad 
or act as courier. Excellent t references. Ad- 
Barton, 207 North Calvert 


COMPANION tutor desires travel, June- 
October. College graduate ; French, German, 
 -  ccceae ‘European residence. 8,000, 

ui! 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Young women _ to take nine 
months’ course in nursing. Frances Parker 
Memorial Home, New Brunswick, N. J. 

— aie New be secmeee, 
send an on rova rvices free. 
References renuired. ore W. est 99th St. 
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ON RARE OCCASIONS, 

WHEN THERE WERE NO 

SHOES TO BE PEGGED, W.L. 
DOUGLAS WOULD GO TO A 
NEARBY MILL POND AND FISH 
FOR AN HOUR OR TWO. THIS 
WAS PRACTICALLY THE ONLY 
OPPORTUNITY HE EVER HAD 





FOR 


MEN 











HOLDS ITS SHAPE” 


wane) $7.00” $9.00 Wo $q00 & 51:90 SHOES |$335 


THE OUTLOOK 


“i 
(oe 
NAME 
AND THE RETAIL PRICE 
1S PLAINLY STAMPED ON 
Y THE SOLES OF EVERY PAIR 
Y/ OF SHOES BEFORE THEY LEAVE 
THE FACTORY. THIS PRO- 
TECTS THE WEARER AGAINST 
HIGH PRICES AND UNR EASON> 
ABLE PROFITS 





BOYS’ 
SHOES 
$4.50 
$5.00 











W. L. Douglas shoes are sold through 107 of our own stores direct to the 


wearer at one profit. 


eliminated. W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes ar 


best shoe values for the money in 


All middlemen’s and of verges | profits are 
ea 


solutely the 


country. W.L.Douglas name and 


the retail price stamped on the bottom guarantees the best shoes in style, 
comfort and service that can be produced for the price. 


tamping the price on every pair of 
shoes as a protection against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only 
one example of the constant endeavor 
of W. L. Douglas to protect his custom- 
ers. W. L. Youglas name on shoes is 
his pledge that they are the best in 
materials, workmanship and style so 
sible to produce at the price. nto 
every pair go the results of sixty-seven 
years experience in making shoes, 
dating back to the time when W. L. 
_—— was a lad of seven, pegging 
shoes. 





T= quality of W. L. Douglas product is 

guaranteed by more than 40 years 
experience in making fine shoes. The smart 
styles are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. They are made in a well- 
equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., by 
the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
under the direction and supervision of ex- 
perienced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The retail 
prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 
besides our own stores. If your local dealer cannot supply 
ou, take no other make. Order direct from the factory. Send 
or booklet telling how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


CAUTION.—Insist upon havin 


or mutilated, BEW. OF FRAUD. 


resident W. L. DOUGLAS 


ew. L. P 
Douglas shoes. The name and price is plainl Kilo SHOE COMPANY, 
167 SPARK STREET, 
stamped on the sole. If it has been changes BROCKTON - - MASS. 








“WAYS TO EARN PIN-MONEY ” 


Price 25 Cents 
SUCCESS CLUB, 79 HAVEN AVE., N. Y, CITY 








Double the Convenience 
of Your Electricity 


Make every single electric socket do the work 
of two. Use one socket for light and appliance. 
“Every wired home needs three or more.” 


ae AMIN > 
ae. @ teh ee. 
PG 


Fits any electric light socket. The 
plug of quality. t your Dealer’s. 


$ 
3h *350 
OR $128 EACH 
BENJAMIN 
ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


Chicago New York 
San Francisco 
























——er ANY BOOK 
IN PRINT 


Delivered at your door; standard 
authors. fine editions. new books. 


send _ postcard for Clarkson’s catalog. 

Write for our great book cat- 

og. This catalog is a short 

course in literature and is so used 

~ by some of America’s leading uni- 

versities.; 300, k lovers buy 
from it. Free if you write now. 


DAVID B. CLARKSON Sroxcr 


338 CLARKSON BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLS. 





THERMOMETER says ~ 








"Wear a heavy coat today” 


AT YOUR DEALER'S 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER NY. 


There's a Tycos or Jaylor Thermometer for Every Purpose 
” 9 
c-¢ 





10 March 


BY THE WAY 


When the Treaty of Versailles was pub- 
lished, so a bulletin of the New York City 
Public Library says, people were puzzled to 
read that, among x stipulations, Ger- 
many was compelled to restore the skull 
of the “Sultan Okwawa.” Librarians of 
many cities were consulted as to what this 
might mean. The New York Library, it is 
understood, was the first to unearth the 
facts. Okwawa was the ruler of an impor- 
tant native tribe in German East Africa. 
The tribe had a superstition that its coun- 
try went with the possession of the ruler’s 
skull. Germany got the skull and the alle- 
giance of the natives. Now she must give 
them up. The name “Okwawa” was in 
none of the encyclopedias; it was found 
in a German periodical index and the par- 
ticulars obtained from articles therein re- 
corded. ore 


According to the “Harvard Alumni 
Bulletin,” the Chicago “ ‘Tribune ” printed 
the following news item under the head 
“ Obituary ” in its issue of January 16: 
‘Dr. John M. T. Finney, Associate Professor 
of Surgery in the Johns Hopkins Medical 
School, has been offered the chair of surgery 
in the Medical School of Harvard University. 
The implication that if the physician ac- 
cepted the appointment he might as well 
consider himself a “dead one ” is obvious. 
The “ Bulletin’s” indignation at the bun- 
gler of the types is natural ; it advises him 
to “leave town quietly on the fast freight.” 





A subscriber offers this suggestion to the 
employee who thinks he is having a hard 
time of it: 

Are you earning your salary ? Think it over. 

Take a pencil and figure out the schedule 

below (always subtract) : 


There are days in a year.............2000- 365 
You sleep 8 hours a day.............02.- 123 
243 

pe ae ne 122 
121 

There are 52 Sundays in the year........ 52 
69 

One-half day on Saturday all the year.... 26 
43 

Legal holidays in the year................ 12 
31 

One hour a day for lunch................. 16 
15 

oe ree 14 
DER cc cndcsndccscsnveweukessveracets 1 


Now, how much do you owe your boss? 
Think it over ! 


“ Japanese are strong in Yolo County,” 
says a report quoted in the San Francisco 
“Chronicle,” “according to figures given 
out by Deputy County Assessor J. W. 
Crutcher. The report shows that within 
the last year thirty-five Japanese mothers 
have given birth to one hundred and 
thirty-one children.” Was it Leah who 
said, “ A troop cometh”? Twins, triplets, 
yea, quadruplets must be counted to make 
up the account of these promoters of the 
“ yellow peril.” 

A plan is under way to realize the project 
of a railway from Hudson Bay to Pata- 
gonia. Most of the route could be trav- 
ersed by lines already built, it is stated. 
The journey, amounting to about ten thou- 
sand miles, would occupy from sixteen to 
eighteen days. The Siberian Railway, it 
will be remembered, is 5,481 miles in 
length, from Petrograd to Vladivostok. 








The Cape-to-Cairo railway, when it is 


Nay 
Do 
this 


reac 
whe 
the 

Joa 


Cz 











1920 


completed, will probably be considerabl 
longer than the Siberian, but will fall 
short of the immense distance from the 
Arctic Cirele to the southern tip of South 
America. 


In 1890 Canada’s pulp and paper ex- 

rts, it is said, amounted to only $120. 
Last year they totaled a hundred million 
dollars. Can some shrewd guesser name 
an article of commerce which thirty years 
from now will show such a percentage of 
growth? Probably no one can; if he could, 
the world’s resources would be at his com- 
mand for purposes of promotion. 





Word came one afternoon to Flint, Mich- 
igan, according to “ Popular Mechanics,” 
that a hundred laborers for a large con- 
cern would arrive the next day. No pro- 
vision for lodging these men was at hand. 
So the following morning at 6:30 forty 
carpenters began to erect a bunkhouse. At 
eight o’clock the frame of the building was 
well up; by noon the second story was 
framed, the sheathing of the first story 
was complete, and the sashes [52 in num- 
er had been placed. At half-past five the 
building was complete in every detail and 
ready to receive its hundred-odd tenants. 





“ Gargling with strong antiseptics,” says 
the humorist of the “ Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association,” “ will invari- 
ably kill the influenza bacillus provided 
you can catch him and make him gargle.” 

With the completion of a successful re- 
cruiting campaign in Tennessee to obtain 
enough native Tennesseans to man the 
new superdreadnought Tennessee, it is in- 
timated at Washington, so “ Shipping” 
reports, that similar campaigns will a 
conducted in the other States for which 
superdreadnoughts now under construction 
have been named. Superdreadnoughts 
which are now being built are the Eali- 
fornia, Colorado, Maryland, Washington, 
West Virginia, South Dakota, Indiana, 
Montana, North Carolina, lowa, and Mas- 
sachusetts. If the movement to man these 
ships by “ native sons ” succeeds, how about 
a campaign to have the big baseball clubs 
really represent the cities for which they 
are named ? 


Silver Springs, at Ocala, Florida, a sub- 
seriber writes, probably has the largest 
flow of any spring in the world, namely, 
368,913 gallons a minute. Freight and pas- 
senger boats, following the stream, enter 
and dock at the spring, affording one of 
the few cases of a stream navigable to its 
very head. The great springs thus far 
listed by our subscribers sre: Wakulla, in 
Florida, 120,000 gallons a minute ; Giant 
Spring, in Montana, 286,000 gallons a 
minute ; Mammoth Spring, in Arkansas, 
300,000 gallons a minute; and Silver 
Springs, described above. 





What are the oldest authentic memen- 
toes of the world’s celebrated heroes? 
Here are two claimants for the honor, as 
noted in recent newspaper accounts of 
auctions: A waistcoat worn by George 
Washington when President of the United 
States; this brought $410. A lock of 
Napoleon’s hair, which brought $85. 
Doubtless there are many older relics of 
this sort in existence. Perhaps some 
reader, wise in antiquarian lore, can tell 
whether the world still possesses any of 
the personal belongings of Columbus? 
Joan of Are? King Alfred? Tamerlane? 
Cesar? Alexander? Hannibal? 
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“TB\YES!AND ITS GUARANTEED 
@ TO KEEP 
MY FACE SMOOTH FOR LIFE” 


SHUMATE RAZORS ere so good that we guarantee them for life. Here’s the reason: The 
blade is made from tungsten alloy steel, which takes a keener edge than any other steel can -- 
and holds it. You can use a SHUMATE for years without honing. The secret of this wonderful 
steel is ours alone, and we guard it jealously, 





Written Guarantee with Each Razor 


Buy a SHUMATE RAZOR and use it, not only a few times, but as long as you like. 
If you decide after an exacting trial, that you don’t like it, we'll exchange it for a 
new one without a word. 


Ever recline in a barber's chair and almost go to sleep as you experienced that 
delightful, soothing sensation when his razor swept your face clean? And have 
you said to yourself “I wish I had a razor that would perform like that”? A 
SHUMATE will do it and -- keep on doing it. 
$ 2 Send us $2.00 and the SHUMATE Barber razor will be sent to you 
e postpaid. If your beard is extra wiry, we recommend our $3.00 
SHUMATE RAZOR, specially ground for this purpose. In remitting, 
give us your dealer’s name, and a chamois lined, rust-proof case will be included 
with your razor. 
SHUMATE RAZOR COMPANY, 809 CHESTNUT ST. ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
Established 1884 Capacity 10,000 Razors Daily 














( Every Week Day 
\\‘a Working Day 
| 


Read Jacksonville ‘ Aziz’ 
A book descriptive of the city of YOUR 
opportunity, where labor is more efficient, 
more comfortable and better paid at equal 
wages than in sections less favored in 
climate, Copy free on application. Write 


4 TOE. Cit Ben a || Important 
Jacksonville, Florida. as umbrellas 
in March 


Because Piso’s wards 
off ill effects of cold, 


II : 
No severe cold in winter; no extreme o 
heat .n summer. Expensive fuel and 
heavy clothing not required. 


y 














pyunnevamey it a 
bg me Nie eben one 


es 














cme ORI rainy weather. For 55 
years it has ended dis- 
tressing coughs and eased inflamed, ir- 
ritated throats, hoarseness and throat 
tickling. Keep it in the medicine 
cabinet ready for immediate usc at 
the very first symptoms, 


Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modernscientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that, 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. No obnoxious springs’ 
or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken a parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 







30c at your druggist’s. Contains no 
opiate. Good for young and old 


PISO'S 


eee ae for Coughs & Colds 








Brooks Appliance Co., 471F State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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naturally 
and form 
no habit 




















8 for 10¢ 
14 for 25° 
00 for SO* 
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IMPRESSIONS OF A WOMAN 
JUROR 


An article from “ The Diary of a Juror” 
in a recent issue of The Outlook was read 
by me with much ‘interest, as I had just 
finished my first day as a woman juror in 
the Superior Court of Los Angeles County, 
California. Having a deep-seated rever- 
ence for the majesty of the law, I had an- 
swered the summons with considerable 
part gre realizing my own inexperience 
and feeling a profound sense of responsi- 
bility in pronouncing judgment. After a 
month of service I conclude that no woman 
need shrink from jury duty through any 
fear of embarrassment or of being made 
to feel herself an interloper. From every 
attaché of the court, from his honor the 
Judge to the accommodating bailiff whose 
duty it is to keep the court in order, to 
furnish us with drinking cups, and to look 
after our welfare generally, women receive 
the utmost courtesy and consideration. In 
fact, there are hou expressions of 
pleasure that women at last share in judi- 
cial responsibilities. In one case, a crim- 
inal charge, the attorneys rejected all the 
men drawn and submitted their case to 
a jury of twelve women, and I heard no 
criticism of the verdict. 

Some things strike the novice with sur- 
prise: the extreme deliberation with which 
matters are handled, but this no doubt is 
wise, for time is often an important element 
in decision ; the casual way in which ques- 
tions of life and liberty, honor and dis- 
honor, solvency or insolvency, are treated. 
But what seems most unexpected is the ap- 
parent premium put upon ignorance. Ques- 
tion after question is fired at the prospec- 
tive juror with the purpose of determining 
that he has no knowledge upon any subject 
of current interest, at the contending at- 
torneys pounce upon any sign of intelli- 

ence as excuse to reject the catechised 
uror. “Are you familiar with this case? 

ave you read anything about it? Do you 
know either of the parties? Do you know 
the attorneys ? Have you any opinion what- 
ever about this subject?’ It would seem 
that the judge could safely be intrusted to 
cross-examine the jurors and decide upon 
their qualifications rather than to imperil 
justice by allowing the best part of the 
panel to be rejected because of evident in- 
= and the ability to form an opinion. 

The crucial time for the jury comes 
when they have been solemnly ushered by 
the bailiff into the sacred jury-room and 
are gathered about the green table to speak 
their deciding word. Now the idiosynera- 
sies of the jurors come out. One man re- 
fuses to vote at all, gives no reason but 
remains stubbornly silent; one woman has 
refused to take the oath because “ God says, 
‘Swear not at all.’ ” Now she confuses the 
testimony, refuses to consider anything as 
damage unless it is a physical injeryaond 
tests everything by her so-called religious 
standard. Finally, after full review of the 
evidence, long discussion, and a careful re- 
reading of the Judge’s charge, and many 
ballots, the requisite nine agree, the bailiff 
is summoned, and we file importantly back 
into the court-room, sure that in this case no 
“ wretches hang that jurymen may dine.” 

So the days of the month go, and at the 
end of our month comes the conclusion 
that serving on the jury may indeed be a 
civic duty, but it is more than that—it is a 
liberal education in the machinery of jus- 
tice and of human nature. 

(Mrs.) THzoporE CoLEMAN. 

Pasadena, California. 











